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CHRONICLE. 
PORE AR SPC FUE TIE CENA TG NL EDEL NE ITE AE A BALD 


CHESAPEAKE AND Onto Canau. The bill reported by Mr- 
MeRrRick, tor transferring the stock held by the United 
States in the Chesapeak and Ohio Canalcompany, to the 
State of Maryland, was ably advocated by that gentle- 
man, and finally passed the U. Sates Senate on the 27th 
ult. by a vote of 32 ayes, to 11 nays. It is now before the 
House of Representatives, where all the members from 
tls State have just taken ther scats in good time tw aid in 
it: Passage. As the legistlaivre of the State is by cousti- 
tu ion conpelied to close its session at furthest on the Lith 
in-t, and the provisions of this bill are important to their 
ultiMate action upon the bill now before them, and which 
has been under earnes: debate fora week or ten days, 
itis to be hoped the house uf Representatives will accord to 
Mavyland as much time as to decide upon the bill, which 
there can be no douot if they fuily understand the motiv.s 
fur its passage, they will as readily aceede to, as the Sen- 
ateliasdone. The speedy competion of the most impor- 
taat of ail the public improvenients now in progress in 
this country, depends upon their action; une, too that 
M iryland was mainly induced toe nburk in. v: the first in. 
stance, under the full persuasion that the United States, as 
well ag :he states of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, 
and the District cities, would all contribute their quota, but 
allof whom have failed, leaving Maryland aluneto stag- 
ger under so stupendous an undertaking. 


{Lhe abc ve wag in type for our last, but was crowded 
out. ‘The bill reported by the committee on internal im- 
provements of the house of de‘egates, fur completing the 
canal, was negatived on ‘Tuesday last, by a vote of 42 tu 
35, the Bahimore delegates present «ll voting against the 
bill. Another bill, somewhat modified, for the same ob- 
ject, isto be decided on at l0u’cluck this day. Mary- 
land has her deepest isterests staked upon the issue. 























FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


FRANCE. 

Ifthe “Reform” tells true, it was high time to 
commence such a publication. This paper states: 

“Of nearly “33,000,000 persons in France, there 
are 27,000,000 who do not drink wine; there are 
$1,000,000 who never taste sugar; there are 20,000- 
QUU who never wear shoes; there are 31,000,000 who 
never eat meat; there are 18,000.000 who never eat 
wheaten bread, and, finally, there are 4,000,000 cloth- 
ed in rags.” 

A question for American legislatures arises, shall 
operatives in this country, be brought down to 
their condition in European communities by equalizing 
the prices of labor through means of a ‘Free Trade.” 

SWEDEN. 

Demorauizition. It is a singular and embarrass- 
ing fact that the Swedish nation, isolated from the 
mass of the European people, and almost entirely 
agricultural or pastoral, having, in about 3,000,000 
of individuals, only 14,925 employed in manufactures 
and these not congregated in one or two places, but 
scattered among 2,037 factories: having no great 
standing army or navy; no extended commerce; no 
afflux of strangers, no considerable city but one; and 
having schools and universities in a fair proportion 
and a powerful and complete church establishment 
undisturbed mits lahors by sect or schism, is, not- 
withstanding in a more demoralized state than any 
nation ig Europe—more demoralized oven than any 
I Vol..—Sig. 2. 
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ap portion of the dense manufacturing population 
of Great Britain. This isa very curious fact in 
moral statistics. It is so directly opposed to all re- 
ceived opinions and long established theories of the 
superior moral condition, greater innocence, purity 
of manners, and exemption from sin or crime of the 
pastoral and agricultural state of society, compared 
to the commercial and manufacturing that if it rest- 
ed merely upon the traveller’s own impressions, ob- 
servations, or experience, it would not be entitled to 
any credit. According to the official returns pub- 
lished in the Swedish State Gazette, in March, 1837 
the number of persons prosecuted for criminal offen- 
ces before all the Swedish courts inthe year 1835, 
was 26,265 of whom 21,262 were convicted, 4,915 
acquitted, and 98 remained under examination. In 
1835, the total population of Sweden was 2,983,144 
individuals. In this year therefore, one’ person of 
every 114 of the whole nation had been accused, and 
one in every 140 persons convicted, of criminal of- 
fence. By the same official returns, it appears that, 
in the five years from 1830 to 1834, inclusive, one 
person in every 46 of the inhabitants of the towns, 
and one in every 179 of the rural population, had, on 
an average, been punished each year for criminal 
offences. In 1836 the number of persons tried for 
‘criminal offences in all the courts of the kingdom was 
26,925, of whom 22,292 were condemned, 3,638 ac- 
quitted, and 945 under trial or committal. The cri- 
minal lists of this year are stated to be unusually 
light, yet they give a resultof one person in every 
112: of the whole population accused, and one in 
about every 134 convicted, of criminal offence; and; 
taking the population of the towns, and the rural po- 
pulation separately, one person in every 46 indivi. 
duals of the former, and one in every 174 individuals 
of the latter, have been convicted within the year 
1836 for -criminai offence. * * The proportion, 
also, of illegitimate to legitimate births in this country 
leads to the same conciusion, It 1s as one to 23-tenths 
in Stockholm. In no other christian community is 
there a state of female morals approachiug to this. 
In Paris, the illegitimate are reckoned by Puchet to 
be one in five births, and in the other towns of France 
one in7}. In England and Wales it is reckoned there 
is one illegitimate to nineteen legitimate, and in Lon- 
don and Middlesex one to thirty eight legitimate 
births. * * Figures do not bring to our imagina- 
tions the moral condition of a population so depraved 
as that of Stockholm. In such a society, the offspring 
of secret adultery, and the,births merely saved from 
illegitimacy by the tardy marriage of the parents, 
must be numerous in proportion to the general pro- 
fligacy. “If it were possible to deduct these from the 
one side of the account and add them to the other, to 
which morally they belong, what a singular picture 
of depravity on a great scale this city prescuts.— 
Suppose a traveller standing in the streeis of Edin- 
burg, and able to say, from undeniable public re- 
turns, ‘one out of every three persons passing me is, 
on an average, the offspring of illicit intercourse; and 
one out of every forty-nine has been convicted within 
these twele months of some criminal offence.” 
[Luing’s Tour in Sweden. 
CHINA. 


The New York Commercial gives an acccunt of 
an interview which took place in October last be- 
tween Mr. Forbes, the American consu! at Canton, 
and Keying, the imperial commissioner, the object 
being to ascertain whether Mr. Cushing would be 

rmitted to visit Pekin. Mr. Forbes, at the meet- 
ing, said: nd 

“An envoy from the government of the United 
States was on his way to China, to pay his respects 
to the emperor; that he came with the most friendly 
feelings and intentions, and wished to know ‘‘in what 
way he had better proceed to Pekin, whether by land 
or water.” As was expected, Keying at once. re- 
phed, with some astonishment—* Why go to Pekin?” 
and added in substance that there was no necessity 
of his going to Pekin, as the commercial privileges 
and terms which had been agreed upon with the 
English were granted also to the Americans and all 
other foreigners, and ‘every thing had been settled.” 
He then repeated—‘'Why go to Pekin?” and asked, 
with some anxiety, what object Mr. Cushing could 
have i going there, other than that of arranging a 
commercial treaty. He said that if there was no 
other object it would be perfectly useless for Mr. 





thing about the foreign trade,” and evinced the most 
decided unwillingness that such an intention should 
be  pereietne in, dwelling much upon the “fatigue and 
difficulty of going so far,” and the uselessness of 
taking so-much trouble. 

In this opposition to the Pekin scheme the viceroy, 
and the other commissioners earnestly concurred, and 
all that could be said in reply had obviously no effect. 
Keying said, however, that he would transmit any 
communication to the emperor which Mr. Forbe 
should wish to make, and that, an answer should be 
returned; and he asked Mr. Forbes to give him in 
writing whatever he desired to say, clearly, and ex- 
plicitly, to which he would give a clear reply.” 

The Commercial thinks that permission will not 
be granted to Mr. C., and that, under the circum- 
stances, our government ought not to persist. 

It is doubtful whether the new system of trade and 
opening of the new ports in the north will be of an 
advantage tc China. Her imports will soon be muc 
more than her exports, and the balance of trade will 
turn greatly against her. The native manufactures 
too, will be injured by foreign competition. 

The opium traffic is represented as flourishing and 
Renennnces as ever, the smugglers ba openly at 

hampoa among the legal traders. There is no hope 
for any suspension of this traffic at present. 

The war has been very disastrous to China. It is 
estimated that at Jeast 20,000 of her people have lost 
their lives, many of them the wives and children of 
the Tartar troops at the north, who sacrificed them- 
selves when they saw the day against them; and 
besides the sack of cities and destruction of private 
property to an immense extent, the imperial govern=- 
ment is said to have incurred an expense of 100 mil- 
lions of dollars. 

BUENOS AYRES. 

We have dates to the 23d December. Monte Vi- 
deo still held out, though sorely distressed by the be- 
siegers. Many desertions occurred, and amongst 
them, the accountant general of the custom-house, 
had gone over. The British are accused in the pa- 
pers of counteracting the besiegers, and violating 
the confidence their president, Oribe, had reposed in 
them, by allowing supplies to be covered by their 
flag. he two armies consist of about 25,000, and 
cattle, the principal article of subsistence and trade 
of the country, are killed by each party to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the other. The con+ 
sequence has been a rise of 25 per cent. in the price 
of cattle at Buenos Ayres. Beef, hides, and tallow 
have risen in proportion. 


A minister from the republic of Paraguay had been 
received at Buenos Ayres. There was considerable 
business doing with that .epublic, principally in 
American domestics, salt,and wine. Paraguay, un- 
der the dominion of the Dictator Francia, was closed 
for thirty-five years, and all intercourse with the 
neighboring provinces forbidden—nor was any 9né 
allowed to enter or leave it. The population of Pa- 
raguay has now increased to one million of inhabi- 
tants, of which there are very few who cannot read 
and write. 


Orisntat Repusiic. Nothing positive respecting 
the position of Rivera, president of the republic, is 
known, but it is believed he was manceyering with 
the design of re-crossing the Rio Negro. 


A Riverista detachment of 400 men, commanded 

by one Santander, which had attacked the town of 
Salto, had been surprised and cut to pieces by Col. 
Piriz. The Riveristas lost upwards of 100 men kill- 
ed, and 60 odd prisoners. 
Rio Janeiro dates to the 17th January contain 
an account of a dispute between the Oriental go- 
vernment and the French consul general at Mon- 
tevideo, the latter demanding that all Frenchmen 
enrolled for defence of the city, should be disarmed 
and dismissed the service, which being refused, the 
consul struck his flag and went on board the French 
frigate La Gloire. A blockade by the French admi- 
ral was apprehended in consequence. 


CUBA. 
Havana dates to the 2ist ult., give an account of 
a riot, a few days before, but which was settled with- 
out bloodshed. “ii 
The report:.of a rebellion at Matanzas received 
last week, is no doubt false. Later dates, to the 23th 
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a MEXICO. al 


Vera Cruz dates to the 17th-February, leave mm 
iet in Mexico. The arrangement made in 


beable minister, was approved, and all differences 1 
w 


are healed. Mr. Bankhead, the new 
British minister, was expected at Vera Cruz daily. 


The February indemnity instalment due the United Eick ; 


‘States, was paid. 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 














. APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT 
On the 6th inst. and unanimously approved by the 


Joun C. Carnovn, to be secretary of state vice 
A.Upshur deceased. . 

‘This appointment, we have no doubt, will meet 
the cordial approbation of the country. 

“Wim Suannon, governor of Ohio, was 


pe map - 

sailed edhe 
€ 

Sth. 





United States, Captain Anmstrone, on the 
The Cyane, sloop of war on the 6th of November 


—and 
The Erie, store ship, Lieutenant Duzer, on the 8th 


The Delaware, United States ship, Captain Cuas. 
S Macautey, bearing the broad pernant of Commo- 
dore Morais, arrived at Hampton Roads, on the 4th 
instant, from the Mediterranean. The commodore 
reached Washington on the 7th. The Norfolk Her- 
‘ald says “the Delaware was ordered for Boston by se- 
cretary Henshaw; but from the circumstence of her 
having received on board a quantity of ponderous sta- 
tuary to be delivered at Washington, and in consid- 
eration of the manifest blunder of the secretary in 
Fart | a ship of war toa northern port in the 
depth of. winter, it seems that Commodore Morais 





nominated on the same day as minister to Mexico, 
vice Waddy Thompson, resigned; and also Capt. Wm. 


has taken the responsibility of steering for the Ches- 
| apeake, and making a port atthe Norfolk station, 


As to her spéed; I do not believe thatthere is a ves- 
se} afloat that will beat her nailing on a wind with 
a good top gallant breeze. ‘The moct that she hes 
made is 11} knots tothe hour. Offthe wind she is 
not dull, going ten and eleven with a good breeze; 
even then the ship was under disadvantages, being 
two feet and a half by the stern when her trim jis 
nearly even keel. We are to sail in the morning at 
“ot 

‘he Warren arrived at Rio from Norfolk in 61 

ay3.. 


Mepat tro Wates, LATE oF THE Somers.— 
A number of the citizens of Louisville have caused 
to be prepared a beautiful gold medal, which they 
have presented to Mr. James W. Wales, the purser’s 
clerk, of the United States brig Somers, through 
whose means the mutiny on board of that vessel was 
first discovered. Mr. Wales has been for some time 
a resident of Louisville, and the medal is given asa 
testimony of the estimation his services on that try- 
ing occasion have procured for him from those who 
are his neighbors. On one side of the medal is the 


C. Boron U.S.N. to be chief of the bureau of | where his noble ship was built, and where we have following inscription: 


Construction and repairs of the navy. 


had little or no ice this winter, except what was 


| 
Lanp Orricerns—Reeeivers. William T. Walmsley )Prpagnt from Boston!” 


Natchitoches, La., vice P. O. Lee, resigned. 
wee R. Girault, of Granada, Miss. re-appoin- 


Receivers. Richard B. Servant, at Kaskaskia, Illi- 
nois, vice Samuel Crawford. 
Thomas Barrett, at New Orleans, La. vice Green 
Dorsey, declined the appointment. dies 
_ Robert i. Booth, at Tallahassee, Florida, vice 
Robert B. Semple, resigned. 
Robert W. Lansing, at Mineral Point, Wisconsin, 
vice Samual S. Bowne, resighed. 
Samual J. Bayard, at Fairfield, lowa, vice Joseph 
C. Hawkins, 


Department of State, Washington, Feb. 20, 1844. 
tions of Trade. " Mr. Stanhope Provost, U. S. 
Consnl at Lima, Peru, having informed this Depart- 





- .fment thatthe whale ships of the United States are 


constantly. exposing themselves to seizure by enter- 
ing ports in that Republic which are forrbidden to 
foreign vessels, the following is published for the in- 
formation of those whom it may concern 

* The port of Pisce, in Peru, which was opened to 
whalers by a decree of the Peruvian Government, da- 
ted October 30, 1842, has been since closed by decree 
of the 28th Sept., 1843. The only ports of entry 
bow open in Peru, for foreign vessels, are Arica, Islay, 
Callao, Huanchaco, Lambaoeque and Payta. Ves- 
sels éntering other ports, without special license, are 
subject to seizure and confiscation. 


PERUVIAN INDEMNITY. 

The Madisonian publishes the:convention conclu- 
ded at Lima, onthe 17th of March, 1841 and recent- 
ly ratified by the United States Senate, for the ad- 
justment of claims of citizens of the United states 
upon the Government of Peru. Under this treaty, 
the government of Peru agrees to pay to the United 
States $300,000 as indemnity for seizures, captures, 
detentions, sequestrations aad confiscations of vessels 
belonging toAmerican citizens. Thissum of mone 
is to be paid at Lima, in ten equal annual instalments 
of $30,000 each, commencing on the Ist day of Jan- 
uary, 1844. It is also stipulated that interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent. shall be paid on each annual instal- 
ment, computing from the Ist of January, 1842. 

f AMERICAN TRADE IN TEE Paciric. Mr. Hooper, 
acting consul of the United States at the Sandwich 
Island, stated, near the end of October Jast, that 
there have touched at the Islands within the pre- 
vious nine months, upwards of 60,000 tons of Amer- 


_ Wan shipping, valued, including their cargoes at 


97,500,000. 
THE ARMY. 
The Army and Navy Chronicle states that the pre- 


* sident has directed the restoration of Lieut. W. Shaum- 


burg, to the regiment of dragoons, on the occurrence 
of the first vacancy in the grade of captain; but ifa 
vacancy should take place in the grade of first lieu- 
tenant before one in the grade of captain, then to be 
placed at the head of the first lieutenants. 

Army Movements. “The U.S. troops have been 
withdrawn from fort Fairfield, in Maine, and station- 
ed at Hancock Barracks. 


THE NAVY. 
UNITED STATES VESSELS REPORTED. 
Paciric squapron. ‘The Erie, United States sloop 
of war arrived at Honolulu on the 11th Sept. in 3] 


he — United States ship, sailed on the 26th 
October from Oahu; for the island of Haue, with 


George Brown, esq., United States commissioner, 


The Delaware has been ona cruize for three years, 


ning 35,543 miles by log, and anchored 23 times in 
different ports. 


Mahon on the 7th roaregal 

The Congress, frigate, left Port Mahon, 22d Dec. 
for the Brazils: 

The Fairfield was expected hourly at Mahon, from 
Marseilles. 

The Vincennes, sloop of war, Captain Bucnanan, 


the arrival of our minister, Waddy Thompson, who, 
having concluded his. mission, designed to return 
home in the Vincennes. 


despatches from Commodore Da.ias, commanding 
tbe Pacific squadron, arrived at Vera Cruz on the 
15th February, from the Pacific, via Mexico—he 
would take passage also in the Vincennes. 


Tue Arrican squapron. Private a/vices via 
England, to the 30th November, states *‘that Com- 
modore Perry was engaged in an effort to obtain the 
surrender of the murderers of the crew of the schoo- 


the coast, near which that unfortunate vessel was 
taken. 

He had been twice on shore, escorted by sixteen 

boats of the squadron, and four hundred marines and 
light armed saamen, and had held two palavers with 
the chiefs, but with little prospect of success, al- 
though it was known that the murderers were con- 
cealed in the town. 
It was expected that on the Ist December a land. 
ing would be made for the purpose of inflicting sum- 
mary punishment by burning the town, when it was 
— the negroes would make an obstinate de- 
ence. ' 


The Porpoise, United States brig, arrived at Gam- 


y | bia on the coast of Africa, on the 23th December, 


and sailed again the same, day. 

A store ship will be despatched from Boston about 
the 14th instant for the coast of Africa. Persons 
wishing to send letters to the squadron on the coast 
would fo well to transmit them to Boston, as soon 
as possible,directed to the care of the ‘‘Naval Libra- 
ry and Institute.” 

The Columbus U.S. ship of the line, at Buenos 
Ayres 23d Dec. all well. 

The Columbia frigate at the same port also all well. 
The Enterprise U. S. frigate, was about to sai 
from Buenos Ayres for the coast of Patagonia *to 
bring off the Two Sisters, vessel totally lost, and the 
crew of the Sea Bird, disabled,there. 

The Vandalia Com. Chauncey, sailed from Havana 
on the 19th ult. on a cruise, and arrived at Norfolk 
on the 4th inst. 

The Lawrence U.S. brig, anchored off Tybee Light, 
southern coast on 27th uit. 

The Lexington U. S. sloop of war, arrived at New 
York on the 28th ult. from Gibraltar, bringing the 
crew of the ill fated Missouri. 

The Phenix U. 8S. schooner, Lieut. Sinclair at Nor- 
folk to sail in a few days for Chagres. 

The Savannah U.S. frigate, arrived at Rio de 
Janeiro, on the i9th Dec. after a disagreable passage 
of 60 days. A letter from an officer on board, dated 
26th Dec. says: ‘‘Our ship has proved to be as fine a 
vessel as any of her class in our service, and I ma 
say afloat, both asto comfort andspeed. Our tables 
have always been set, she not lurching enough to 
capsize a tea-cup, aud what is more surprising, per- 
sons on board who never saw salt water before this 





for the Sandwich Islands, to meet said goverament. 


voyage, were nut the least affected by sea sickness. 


‘during which time she has been 457 days at sea; run- 


all well, was detained the 17th ult. at Vera Cruz, for , Length of keel 


ner Mary Cutler, from the native tribes inhabiting 


“The citizens of Louisville, Kentucky, testify their 
gratitude and admiration for the heroic conduct and 
fearless fidelity of 

JAMES W. WALES, 
On board the brig Somers, Nov. 26th, 1842, when 


The Cusmberiend, United States frignte, afer be: mutiny was about to cause the destruction of. the 
ing detained some weeks at Gibraltar, reached Port 


lives of American seamen.” 

On the other side— 

‘“‘A testimonial of the people to an American sea- 
man, who performed his duty in the hour of peril.” 


U.S. Steamer micuican. Description and dimen- 
sions of the United States iron steamer Michigan, 
launched at Erie, Penn. on Tuesday, Dee. 6, 1843, 
156 feet 

- on deck 167 feet 6 inches 
ss over all 176 feet 6 inches 
Breadth of beam outside to outside 27 feet 


Lieutenant Barry, United States navy, bearer of; Extreme breadth outside of paddle 


boxes 45 feet 10 incs 
Depth of hold 12 feet 
ae keel 4 incs 


Average height of port sills from 
water when launched 


12 feet 4: ins 
Height from top of keel to top of 


rail 17 feet 10 ins 
Weight of iron of hull proper, as 

launched 236 tons 
Do. of wooden deck boilers, ect. 46 tons 


Mean draught of water 

Estimated draught of water when 

fully equipped for service 

Displacement of one inch at light 

water line 

Do do at load do do 

The ship will have the common out- 
side water wheels, which will be 


4 feet 14 ins 
8 feet 6 ins 


8 tons 709 Ibs 
9 * 1167 Ibs 


in diameter 23 feet 
Length of paddles 8 feet 
Two inclined low pressure engines 

of collective power of 170 horses 


| Cylinders in diameter 3 feet 


Length of stroke - 8 feet 


The shafts and cranks are of wrought iron and in 
part made from the small pieces punched from the 
rivet holes in the hull of the ship. The frames of 
the vessel are T iron, except forward and aft where 
they are of L iron: the plates at the bottom are the of 
an inch thick foward, aud 5 16ths of an inch aft; the 
berth decks, and paddle box are of iron as is the 
whole of the hull, except the gun deck, which is 
of wood laid upon iron beams. There are” five 
kelsons running the length of the ship; these support 
the engine frames, except the principal one which is 
seventeen inches deep. There are four water tight 
bulkheads athwartships, made of 3 16th inch iron. 
She will have three masts, and will be square rigged 
forward,, and have fore and aft sails on the main 
and mizen masts. 


Length of fore yard 66 feet 

Do topsail do 50 * 

Do _ topgallant do 30 * 6 inches 
Height of mainmast to truck 83“ 


Length from forward end of jib-boom 

to after and spanker boom 223 *§ 
She is by measurement 500 tons. 

The vessel was lined before and afier launching, 
and did noi alter her shape at all, and she is perfectly 
free from leak. ‘She is a baautiful model for a good 
sea boat and fast sailer, is much admired for her per- 
fect symmetry and clean lines, and is supposed to be 
fully equal in strength to the largest frigate. She is 
pierced for twelve guns,(32 pounders,) with two 68 
pound Paixhan grins on pivots, upun the quarterdeck 
aud forecastle; this would make her eesadetee equal 
to that of a vessel mounting sixteen guns; her pres- 


ent armament will be limited to four 32lbs carronade 
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and thetwo Paixhan 68s. This magnificent vessel 
will probably be ready for service on the opening of 


navigation next spring, her commander a incipal 
officers having arrived at this statior. Bonen 


Thus much in relation to the vessel; perhaps the 
reader wonld like toknow ncn an al the principal! 
officers. To be brief, commander Wm. inman en-, 
tered the service in 1812, at the early age of 13 years 
and served on Lake Ontario during the war under 
Commodore Chauncey; and afterward distinguished 
himself under Commodore Porter in his cruises in the 
West Indies, which resulted in the snppression of 

the atrocious piracies that had rendered the navi- 
gation of those seas so hazardous to commerce. 


Sailing Master Stevens, a promising young officer, 
is the son of Capt. Thos. Holdup Stevens, who dis- 
tinguished himself as a commander of one of the gun 


boats in the engagementon Lake Erie on the 10th of 
Sep. 1813, under the gallant Perry, which resulted 
in the capture of the British fleet. 


To the architects, Messrs. Hart & Son, and the 
contractors, Messrs. Stackhouse & Tomlinson, 
much credit is due for their good management, taste, 
and genius in the construction of the vessel. 


Temperaace in the Navy. 

To the petty officers, seamen, ordinary seamen, ma- 
rines, landsmen, and boys of the United States 
naval forces in the Pacific. 

‘There now stands before you, six of your comrades 
about to receive the wages of transgression. They 
have all, after fair and impartial trial been convict- 
ed of offences, which, in the case of and 
ae po a subjected them to the penalty of death, 

ad not the court in mercy exercised a lenity in judg- 
ment, which it would be unwise to repeat. 


To aid, abet, or in any manner, by word or deed 
assistin any unlawful doings: or to aid or assist, in 
the rescue of persons from lawful confinement; or to 
threaten or encourage others to do so, or to strike s 
sentinel on post, is mutinous conduct, which, by sen- 
tence of court martial, may be punished by death. 
To stand by and witness such conduct in others, is an 
offence little inferior to the overt act itself; but to 
fail or refuse to aid the officers on such occasions is 
still more criminal, and especially if the delinquent, 
as in the case of be a petty officer. 


It may profit some of you to know the cause and 
reasons, assigned by the unhappy victims, which led 
to the commission of offences for which they are 
now about to suffer. “Was I drunk or sober at the 
time this occurred?”’ is a question put by to 
one of the witnesses before the court martial. An- 
swer, ‘The prisoner was drunk at the time?” “Was 
I not very much intoxicated that day?” asked 
when cross-examining a witness. Answer, “I con- 
sidered the prisoner intoxicated.” Drunkenness is the 
excuse offered by five out of six of the convicts, for 
the commission of offences, for which, under a rigo- 
rous enforcement of the law, the transgressor would 
forfeit his life. Deplorable indeed must be the con- 
dition of any man who finds himself so situated, as 
to be obliged to prove himself guilty of one offence, 
in the vain hope of shielding himself from the pains 
and penalties of still higher crimes and misdemea- 
nors. 


There can be no occasion more appropriate than 
the present, for calling your attention to the sad ef- 
fects and ill-consequences of intoxication. Drunken- 
ness is an offence, for which, the third article of the 
act of congress for the better government of the 
navy, imposes severe punishment, which act has been 
so often read to you, that none can now plead igno- 
rance of its penalties. 

The example before you shows that five-sixths of 
the offenders were drunk, when they committed the 
crimes of which they have been convicted; and it is 
possible that some of them may have labored under 
the vain and delusive hope, that the plea of “being 
in liquor,” as it is commonly termed, would excuse 
them altogether, or at any rate reduce their punish- 
ment to a dozen lashes. 

Vain and delusive will such hopes ever prove, 
when the transgressor is brought to my notice. No 
man must hope to escape the penalty of capital of- 
fences, because he chooses to deprive himself of rea- 
son by a brutal indulgence in the use of ardent spi- 
rits. 

Drunkenness in civil courts is always, and justly too, 
considered an aggravation rather than a palliation of 
the offence. . 

Aa in the present case so in all others which oc- 
cur in the navy, five-sixths of the punishments inflict- 
ed,can easily be traced to drunkenness: and not only is 
this true as regards the navy, but the records of 

















crime in civil life, alms house reports, and the re-|g 


ports of lunatic hospitals, prove that a still greater 
proportion of their inmates and of gallows’ execu- 
tions are victims of rum. 


How often does the sailor when his ship is safely 
moored in port, look with a longing eye, and ardent 
desire towards the shore, and pant for a few hours of 
liberty? And why cannot he be indulged? Why can- 
not a quarter watch be mustered every evening to 
go on shore on liberty? Because they will not ab- 
stainfrom rum. Because they will not return p-inc- 
tually and soberly to their duty. Some get drunk 
and overstay their time, and when reason is restored, 
are 2fraid to return to their ships, and so, to a breach 
of liberty add the crime of desertion. 

Thus is it that your officers, whoare beund to keep 
‘their ships always in a state not to be surprized, and 
to avoid the mortifying spectacle which a drunken 
sailor always presents to their eyes, and to spare 
themselves the painful duty of degrading a noble 
man at the gang-way, are obliged to deny you the li- 
berty which under other circumstances, they and I 
would most gladly allow. {thas been said that a 
man of war is a state’s prison; if that be true, rum 1s 
the jailor; destroy that and the shipped man can be 
as free as the commissioned officer. 

Would you desire such a state of things? You 
have only to will it, and it must be so. Your coun- 
try has at last advanced one step towards rescuing 
the sailor from perpetual degradation, to which the 
too free use of ardent spirits, has hitherto consigned 
him. Congress has passed a law to regulate the navy 
ration, by which whiskey is reduced one half, and in 
lieu thereof, tea and coffee are to be issued. 

Why did not congress abolish whiskey from your 
ration altogether? Only because some rum-lovin 
persons in authority, libeled your patriotism, an 
love of country by saying—‘“that American sailors 
would not enter the navy without the allurement of 
whiskey.” Are you willing to rest under the disgrace 
of such a charge? I trust not, I believe not, for one 
I am not; for although my station in the navy is far 
above the shipped man’s; without him I could not be 
where lam. No battles are fought, no laurels are 
won without the common sailor, as he is called, does 
his part. As the officer gathers the laurels won by 
the blood and valor of the sailor, so too must he par- 
ar mofe or Jess of the reproach so often cast upon 

im. 

Are you not willing todo something in the good 
work for yourselves? Believe me when I tell you, 
that liquor, is a thiefand murderer, and is the great- 
est enemy mankind in general has to contend with, 
though to sailors, he is more unrelenting than to any 
other class of men. On board ship he brings you to 
the gang-way and deprives you of that rational liber- 
ty, which, under other circumstances you might 
freely indulge in. On shore he takes possession of 
your reason, whilst the harpy who administers the 
poison takes possession of your hard earned wages. 
Drunkenness unfits man for any of the duties for which 
he wascreated. He cannot be entrusted with the 
performance of any part requiring words or thoughts 
to execute it. It unfits him for the enjoyment of do- 
mestic or social happiness. In fine it unfits him for 
every thing in life, that is rational, honorable, pro- 
fitable, or virtuous, and prepares him for disease, de- 
gradation, premature-death,—nay for the gang-way, 
the prison, and gallows. ‘ 

ill you not then, I earnestly ask the question, 
lend a hand to conquer this greatest of enemies?— 
There 1s not a man among you who would not most 
cheerfully follow your officer to the cannon’s mouth, 
though its unerring aim were directed by the stoutes 
hearts. 

Are there many, are there any among you who 
will not enlist in this holiest of wars, war unrelent- 
ing against the use of ardent spirits in the navy of 
the United States. e 

Will any among you join me ina petition to con- 
gress to abolish whiskey from the navy ration alto- 
gether, and not only from the ration, but from the 
cabin, the ward-room, and every other pact of the 
ship, save only the medical department? 

I do not wish to take you by surprize, reflect upon 
this picture which I have endeavored (though in 
much haste) to draw with the utmost fidelity; and 
then decide for yourselves. 

Is all well with you at present? If yea, you have 
nothing more to desire. But if not, strike at once 
at the root of the evil, remove the cause, and its ef- 
fects must cease; and as the cause of all your trou- 
bles is drunkenness, let us remove that evil, and the 
anticipated good must and surely will follow. 

THOS. ar. C. JONES, Commander 
in chief of the Pacific squadron. 

Flag ship U. States, Mazatlan Bay, Feb. 13, 1843, 


DIPLOMATIC. ! 
Lieut. C. W. Chauncey, late first of the U. S: fri- 
ate Brandywine, with despatches from Mr. Cushing, 
and Lieut. R. W. Meade, late of the U. S. ship Erie, 


with despatehes from the Hon. J. C. Pickett, charge 





d’ affairs to Peru, both arrived at Washington. 


The president of the United States haa recognised 
E. Beguen, Esq. as vice consul of his majesty the 
king of Sardinia, for the port of Mobile. 


An American Consul Absconded. The following not 
very flattering notice is from the St. John’s (N. F. Jour 
nal of Jan. 4th.) 

“The American Vice Consul atthis port has ab- 

sconded, it appears, having succeeded in making his 
way into the affections of some of our trusting folks 
whom this defection leaves somewhat Minus. He 
has gone to Pennsylvania, where this act of repudia- 
tion willentitle him to abrotherly reception. This 
will perhaps, be a caution to people here, with whom 
unauthorized pretension has, too often, had a persua- 
siveinfluence. The Editor of the Morning Post had 
the Seals of Office handed over to him pro. tem. pre- 
viously to the elopement of the prior.” 
The American vice consul, reported to have ab- 
sconded{from St. John, N. B. is stated by the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser, to bea New Brunswicker, 
named Robertson. 


BANK MOVEMENTS In THE PRIN- 
CIPAL CITTas 


Date. Loaws & discs. Cire. 

N. York, Nov, °43, 12 Bauks 19,114,511 3,452,855 
Massachusetts, Aug. 742, 46,513,685 9,112,889 
Philadelphia, Oct. 1842, 2,397,921 
Baltimore, Jan. I, 1843, 7,895,929 1,249,397 
Charleston, Jan. 1, 1844, 4,072,524 1,899,706 





Mobile, Dec. 2, 1842, 1,432,215 600 
New Orleans, Jan. 1, 1844, 9,655,685 1,178,637 
Date. Loans & discs. Cire. 


N. York, Feb, 44, 12 Banks, 
Massachusetts, Aug. 1843, 
Philadelphia, Oct. 1843, 
Baltimore, Jan. 1, 44, 
Charleston, Feb. 1, 44, 
Mobile, Dec. 2, 1843, 1,319,565 124,631 
New Orleans, Jan. 27, 1844, 10,336,654 1,860,934 
This gives the latest comparative returns of the 
banks in the principal eities, most all of woich show 
a slight inerease. The above shows the bank move- 
ment in all the principal speculative markets, 


[ Bicknell's Reporter 


Tue Nationa Inerirute.” Preparatious are in 
train for the meeting to be held on the first Monday 
in April. An auxiliary committee of thirty four, at 
the head of which 1s W. W. Seaton, mayor of the 
city of Washington, have been organized to make re- 
quisite arrangements. The friends and correspondents 
of the Institute, the officers and members of scientifie 
and learned societies, presidents and officers of col- 
leges, &c. have been invited to attendand take part 
in the proceedings. 


CANAL BETWEEN THE OOBANS. 
The project of forming a passage across, the Isth- 
mus of Panama having become of late an object of at- 
tention,’a history of the circumstances connected 
with it may not be inopportune. In 1833 the Goy- 
ernment of New Granada granted exclusive privi- 
leges for opening a road or canal between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. The rate of toll was to be es- 
tablished between the contracting partirs for the 
term of 50 years, at the end ot which time the im- 
provements, were to revert to the Government of 
New Granada, while the lands were to remain the 


22,522,448 3,303,220 
42,993,291 9,219,267 
8,544,167 2,909,652 
7,551,824 1,647,559 
4,171,014 31,902,065 


t| property of the contractors. However, the contracts 


thus made, all, it seems, expired in 1842, having failed 
in point of time. About two years ago a public 
ineeting was held by the inhabitants of Panama, and 
a memorial to the Government of New Granada 
was signed, requesting that the contract might be 
placed in the hands of Mr. Wheelwright the local 
agent for the Pacific Steam navigation company,— 
Mr. Wheelwright also. received a personal appli- 
‘cation. on the subject and sent his proposal to the 
Congress at Bogota, where however, nothing was ¢f- 
fected, because the forfeiture of the French contract 
had not been formally declared. 


An interview between the President and Mr. Wheek 
wright at Carthagena was like wise attended. by no 
immediate result, but it was so. far satisfactory that 
the latter learned he might easily obtain his object 
by appearing personally at Bogota. Letters received 
since that period inform Mr. Wheelwright that there 
is no longer any obstacle at New Granada to oppose 
his plans, and therefore it appears the only opposition 
at present is that of parties at home. 

[London Times. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE PRINCETON. 
One unbroken tone of sympathy is responded from 
all directions, a the public presses of the coun- 
try, at the deplorable incident which it was our du 
to record last week. We cull for this number sue 
additional details as will render our readers mose fa- 
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miliar with the tragic scene, and give some idea of 
theaiiins pee oy gest ie height of “an 
the extreme reverse, which as it were, a ning 
sh has precipitated and thrown conspicuonsly be- 
fore us all—commanding reverence and humility, be- 
fore the awful arbiter of all. worlds. A correspon- 
dent of the Philadelphia Ledger, writes: 

The day was surprisingly beautiful. We thought 
from yesterday’s cloudy sky that we would havea 
rainy day of it, but the sun rose clear and bright, and 
the town from early in the morning presented a gay 
and busy scene. Nearly all the carriages were en- 
gaged, and frei “with the loveliness, beauty, and 
grace of the city. About 11 o’clock, A. M., the Pre- 
sident of the United States, Mrs. Robert Tyler, Miss 

oper, Mr. John Tyler, jr., with a large number of 
officers in glittering uniforms, all the members of the 
cabinet save Mr. Spencer, many other high function- 
aries of state, grave senators, and aspiring members, 

uite a number of attaches and secretaries of legation, 
Ganamal Almonte, minister from Mexico, (Sir Rich- 
ard Packenham had been invited, but declined,) and 
a number of other gentlemen, whose names [ do not 
recollect, were. mbled on deck of one of the 
steamers, plying between here and Alexandria, 
fast bearing down for that place. Opposite the nav 
yard a boat load of musicians were taken on board, 
who as we approached Alexandria, and the Prince- 
ton hove in sight, struck up Hail Columbia, while 
we were describing a graceful curve under her bow 
to view the splendid steamer in all her pride, the flags of 
every nation streaming from every mast, and her 

ards armed to return the cheers that were uttered 
by the company as we neared her. 

We now approached her on her larboard side, and 
came quite close to.her. A bridge was made from 
our hurricane deck to the Princeton, and the ladies 
and gentlemen received by the officers on deck, and 
conducted to Captain Stockton, in full uniform. The 
band now struck up “Star Spangled Banner,” the 
marines presented arms, and as soon as the company 
were on board, a salute of twenty-one guns was fired, 
the band still playing national airs; and it was quite 
amusing to see how many ladies remained on deck 
to witness the manceuvres, although they had been 
politely requested to Step down not to be annoyed 
with the smell of powder, or the noise of the report. 

In the meanwhile the Princeton hove anchor and 
made saik bearing down for Fort Washington and 
Mount Vernon. Fast Fort Washington, where the 
Potomac expands and presents sufficient scope for 
the power of her big guns, the forward gun was shot- 
ted and fired, the ball striking the water and rebound- 
ing five or six times, till the eye could no longer 
follow its progress. To observe the effect of the shot, 
I had posted myself on the nearest larboard cannon- 
ade gun, and the sailors had erected a kind of a seaf- 
folding for the ladies to stand on, by the side of me. 
One or two had taken their position there, and beside 
me stood Mr. Secretary Upshur, intent upon witness- 
ing the whole manguvre. I offered him my place, 
but he declined, saying he preferred to stand where 
he was—the precise spot where an hour afterward he 
was torn to pieces. 

Captain Stockton’s great gun was again loaded 
with shot, and another trial made of its strength and 
efliciency. The gun was pointed to leeward, and 
behind it (you must excuse me for being thus parti- 
cular, but the scene has left such an indelible im- 
pression upon my mind, that I am compelled, hke 
Coleridge’s mariner in the ‘‘The Albatross,” to give 
you all the details) stood Captain Stockton, a little 
to the left of him Mr. J. Washington Tyson, assistant 
some yA general, of your city. By the side of the 

atter, a little behind him, stood Mr. Strickland, also 
of your city, and a little to the right of, but behind 
him, Colonel Benton, of Missouri, who had a lady at 
his arm, and Judge Phelps, senator from Vermont. 
To the leeward of the gun stood Judge Upshur, late 
secretary of state, Governor Gilmer, late secretary 
of the navy, who had but a few days ago entered on 
the duties of his office, and a little behind them our 
late Charge d’ Affaires to Belgium, Mr. Maxcy, of 
Maryland. By the side of-him stood Mr. Gardiner, 
o believe this is the way he spells his name,) of New 
ork, and Commodore Kennon, of the navy, who, at 
the same time, was chief of one of the bureaus in the 
navy department. | 
ben the gun was fired, the whole ship shook, a 
dense cloud of smoke enveloped the whole group on 
the furecastle; but when this blew away, anmawful 
scene presented itself to the view of the spectator. 


The lower part of the gun from the trunnions to 
the breech was blown off, and one-half section of it 
laying on his breast. It took two sailors to remove 
it. Mr. Upshur was badly cut over the eye and. in 
his legs—his “elothes were literally torn from his 
Body—he expired in about3 minutes. Gov. Gilmer, 
of Virginia, was found equally badly injured. He 


oe 
had evidently been struck by the section of the gun. 
before it had reached Mr. Upshur. Mr. Sykes the 
member. from New Jersey endeavored to raise him 
from the ground, but was unable. A mattress was 
procured and he was placed on it; before any medical. 
assistance could be procured, he was no longer 
among the living. ; 

Mr. Maxcy had his arms and one of his legs cut 

off, the pieces of flesh hanging to the mutilated limbs, 
cold and bloodless, in a manner truly frightful. He 
died instantly. 
Mr. Gardiner, of New York, and Com. Kennon 
lingered about half an hour; but they did not seem 
for a single moment to be conscious of their fate, and 
expired almost without a groan. The flags of the 
union were placed over the dead bodies as their wind- 
ing-sheets. a 

Behind the gun, the scene, though at first equally 
distressing, was less alarming, Captain Stockton, who 
was knocked down, almost instantly rose to his feet, 
and jumped on the wooden carriage to survey the 
whole effect of the calamity. All the hair of his 
head and face was burnt off; and he stood calm and 
undismayed, but silent over the wreck. In addition 
to the deaths already mentioned, about a dozen sail- 
ors were badly wounded; one was dead, and behind 
him Col. Benton, Judge Phelps, and Mr. Strickland, 
as if dead, were extended on the deck. On that side, 
by a singular coneatination of circumstances, Mr. 
Tyson, of Philadelphia, was the only person who 
stood his ground, though a piece of the gun, weigh- 
ing about two pounds, had passed through his hat, 
about two inches from his skull, and fallen down by 
the side of him. 

The lady who had Colonel Benton’s arm was actu- 
ally blown into the rigging, but not hurt. Colonel 
Benton exclaimed, immediately after he fell ‘‘Lord, 
I am hurt!” but he was only stunned. He was 
carried aft and placed on a mattress, where Mrs. Ben- 
ton and his friends administered to him what aid 
they could, which, however, he repeatedly declined, 
saying there was nothing the matter with him. 

Judge Phelps, of Vermont, had his hat blown or 
knocked off, and the buttons of his coat torn, but he 
was not otherwise injured. 

Mr. Strickland, of Philadelphia, was not at all in- 
jured, and instantly recovered his position. 

Miss Woodbury and Miss Cooper, who, in company 
of Capt. Reed, of the army, and Mr. Welles, of Phila- 
delphia, had been standing on a leeward gun, were 
not hurt; but Miss Woocbury, (the beautiful and ac- 
complished daughter of the senator from N. Hamp- 
shire,) had her whole face sprinkled with blood, 
which however, I am glad to say was not her own. 

Such was the force of the explosion, that the star- 
board and -larboard bulwarks were literally shatter- 
ed, and that the part of the gun I described was 
blown into twenty or thirty pieces, besides the two 
principal sections. 

Judge Wilkins was only saved by a witticism of 
his. He had taken hisstand by the side of Governor 
Gilmer, but some remarks falling from the lips of 
the latter, and in perceiving that the gun was about 
to be fired, exclaimed, ‘‘Though Secretary of War, I 
don’t like this firing, and believe that I shall run.” 
So saying, he retreated, suiting the action to the 
word, and was saved. 

The most heart-rending scene, however, was that 
which followed. The two daughters of Mr. Gardi 
ner, of New York, were both on board, and lament- 
ed the death of their father, while Mrs. Gilmer, from 
whom they in vain attempted to keep the dreadful 
news of the death of ber husband, presented truly a 
spectacle fit to be depicted by a tragedian. 

There were but two surgeons on board at the time 
of’ the disaster—Dr. Thomas and Dr. Hunt, the re- 
gular physicians of the ship. 


THE BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 

The opening of spring, to which the mind usually 
attaches none but the most cheering associations, has 
this year been marked by an event which has obscur- 
ed its brightness, and made the season of hope and 
joy mournfully memorable among us. A general gloom 
has for several days settled over the city, suspending 
the bustle of life, clothing all countenances with sad- 
ness, and filling every mind with solemn musings. 

The first hours after the appalling catastrophe of 
Wednesday last were marked, as might be expected, 
by high excitement. Astonishment, and a feeling of 
dismay, mingled with intense and painful curiosi- 
ty, seized upon the entire community. All tongues 
were busy in pressing, or in answering, inquiries.— 
Sympathy with the bereaved, lamentations over 
the public loss,.wonder at the astounding dispen- 
sation of Providenee, and speculations as. to the 
consequences, seemed to absorb al] minds, and, for 
the time, to supersede all other thoughts. bau 

As the particulars came, by degrees, to be learn- 
ed, and the exact extent of the calamity ascertained, 





the intensity of this feeling in some measure subsid- 


‘In the 





‘ed, but there succeeded to it adeeps r-seated and more 


enduring consciousness of the weight of the blow.— 

est moment. men rushed out of doors, crowd- 
ed the places of public intelligence, gathered in knots 
about the streets, and with eager countenances turn- 
ed to every new-comer for further intelligence; 
while, within doors, female sensibility yielded its 
ever-ready sympathy to the egonized wives and be- 
reaved orp ‘of the dead. Probably there were 
few families in Washington which on the night of 
that day enjoyed their wonted rest. 

The nextday crowds poured down to the wharf 
where the bodies were expected to be landed, and, 
though long ‘disa nted, continued to wait, hour 
after hour, till atlength the minute guns from below 
announced the departure of the coffins from on board 
the steamer, and the commencement of their mejan- 
choly route up to the city. As the boat which bore 
them approached her landing-place, the surrounding 
shores were covered with spectators, while a long 
line of carriages stood in waiting to follow in the 
train which bore the remains of the dead. Six hears- 
es, in horrid contiguity, stood side by side, and re- 
ceived in succession their sad freight, as the coffins, 
borne by seamen and followed each by an escort of 
naval officers, were brought along through a lane of 
sympathizing citizens, who opened to the right and 
left to let them pass. More than sixty carriages fol- 
lowed to the presidential mansion, whither the dead 
were carried by the president’s particular desire, and 
deposited in the east room. Yes, in that vast apart- 
ment so often the scene of brilliant festivity—so of- 
ten echoing the strains of joyous music and the 
mingled voices of the gay—now converted, by the 
act of God, into a sepulchral chamber, cold and si- 
lent as the grave. Here they were visited during the 
whole of Friday, by numerous groups, moved by that 
deep irresistible feeling which draws us to spectacles 
of terror and of grief. The upper parts of the cof- 
fins were open, the countenances of the dead, (with 
one exception,) being exposed to the public view, 
covered, however, with plates of glass. 


Saturday was fixed upon for the funeral ceremo- 
nies, which were conducted with appropriate order 
and solemnity. The aspect of the Pennsylvania ave- 
nue forcibly called up the remembrance of the scene 
when General Harrison’s lamented honored corpse 
was borne along it to the tomb. Although the chief 
market day, and the busiest day of the week with all 
classes of venders, the bustle of business was hushed 
at an early hour, the streets were silent, though full 
of moving masses, the stores and places of business 
being universally closed, and many of them hung 
with the drapery of mourning. Notwithstanding that 
thousands from other cities, and from the country 
were added to the thousands of the metropolis, to 
witness the solemn rites and funeral pomp of the oc- 
casion, yet the order and decorum which reigned 
throughout were not less gratifying than the entire 
exemption of the day from the slightest accident. 


The expectationof the people now, as at the fune- 
ral of General Harrison, thronged the avenue with 
waiting multitudes hours before the procession made 
its appearance. The perfect silence observed in the 
gathered throngs, and the clouded gloom of the sky, 
sensibly deepened the solemnity of the scene. 


At the presidential mansion, the officers of govern- 
ment, civil, military, and naval, the foreign minis- 
ters, members of congress, of both houses, and rela- 
tives and personal friends of the deceased, had en- 
trance at an early hour: Before the bodies were re- 
moved, appropriate religious services were perform- 
ed by the Rev. Mr. Hawley, the Rev. Dr. Laurie, 
and the Rev. Mr. Butler, of Georgetown. 


The procession was then formed, and presented an 
imposing coup d’@il; the funeral escort (composed of 
United States troops and volunteers in their beauti- 
ful uniforms) heading the column. 


Lieutenant Thompson, first officer of the Prince- 
ton, promptly took command, and made the most ju- 
dicious disposition of every department. The ship 
continued under way until off Alexandria, where she 
was brought to anchor, ard the surviving visiters 
were embarked on board the steamboat Joseph John- 
son, and reached Washington in the evening. Lieut. 
McLaughlin, one of the guests on board the Prince- 
ton, on the instant of the explosion, offered his servi- 
ces, and the charge of the wounded and dead was as- 
signed to him by Lieut. Thompson. 

ORDER OF PROCESSION. 
Funerau Escort iN COLUMN OF MARCH. 
Volunteer troops. 
Battalion of United States Marines. 
uadron of cavalry. 
Troop of United States Light Artillery. 
Commander of the Escort and staff. 
Dismounted Officers of Volunteer; Marine corps, 
Navy and Army in the order named. 
Mounted Officers of Volunteer Marine Corps, 
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a Navy and Army, in the order named. ¥ 
Major General Waller Jones, commanding the 
beh, dss Militia and Staff. 
Major Genefal Scott, i al the Army and 
Staff. 


CIVIC PROCESSION. : 
The Mayors of Washington, Georgetown, and Alex- 
andria. 
Clergy and Medical Faculty of the District of Co- 
lumbia and elsewhere. 
Committees on the part of Congress and the 
Executive. 
Pall-Bearers—(to precede the hearse.) 
Pall-Bearers. Th a, Pall-Bearers. 
The Hon, Mr, Archer= g 6 The Hon. C. J. Inger- 
of Virginia, and mem-S © gsoil of Pa., and mem- 
bers of the committee # 2 @ bers of the committee 
on Foreign Relations g @ Son Foreign Affairs of 
of the Senate. =e the House of Rep. 
Family and relatives of the late Hon. Mr, Upshur. 
The Hon. Mr. Bayard.6 4 +The Hon. Mr. Parmen- 
a ter, of Mass. and mem- 


of Delaware, and 
bers of the committee 


rs) 
o 
members of the com- 3” 
mittee on Naval Af- @ pon Naval Affairs of the 
s 


fairsof the Senate. = Ss House of Rep. 
Family and relatives of the late Hon. Mr. Gilmer. 
Capt. Smoot, U. S. N.. -§ Capt. Aulick, U.S. N. 
Com. Morgan, ‘ & Com.Shubrick, ‘ 
Com. Bolton, alien Com. Crane, “ 
Col. Totten, U. S. A. 3 Col. Bomford, U. S. A. 
Gen. Worth, “  %&Gen. Towson, “ 
Gen. Gibson, ‘“ &5 Gen. Jessup, “ 

i Family and Relatives of the late Capt. Kennon. 
Hon. Mr. Merrick Md. © € Hon. Mr. Pearce, Md. 


Hon. Mr. Causin, Md._ &-¢,Hon. Mr. Preston, “ 
Hon. Mr. Spence, Md. 5 ,~"g Hon. Mr. Kennedy, “‘ 
G.C. Washington, 9 9’ Hon. Mr. Carter, 
Georgetown, 5 a2 Georgetown, 
M. St. Clair Clarke, me vJ.H. Bradley, Wash. 
Washington, «% 5 Gen. Weiehtman 
J. W. McColloh, as Washington, 
Family and relatives of the late Hon. Mr. Maxcy. 
Hon. Mr. WrightN. Y.. - Hon. Mr. Carrol, N. Y. 
Hon. Mr. Strong, *“ o* « Hon. Mr. Davis, “ 
Hon. Mr. Mosely, “* @Q =Hon.Mr. Hunt, “ 
Hon. Mr. Fish, “og 5 Han. Mr. Barnard, ‘* 
Hon. Mr. Leonard, “* & 5 Col. Murphy, 


P. R. Fendall, Wash’n “& Darius Clagett, Wash. 
Family and relatives of the late Colonel Gardiner. 
The President of the U.S. and Cabinet Ministers. 

$s Ex-Presidents of the United States. 

The Presidents of the Senate and Secretary. 

Senators and Officers of the Senate. 

The Speaker and Clerk of the House of Rep. 
Members and Officers of the House of Rep. 
The Chief-Justice and Associate Justices and Offi- 
cers of the Supreme Court. 

Foreign Ministers and Suites. 

Gevernors of State and Territories and Members of 
State Legisiatures, 

Judges of the Circuitand Criminal Courts of the 
District of Columbia, with the Members 
of the Bar and officers of the 
several courts. 

The Judges of the several states. 

The Comptrollers of the Treasury, Auditors, Trea- 
surer, Registers, Solicitor; Commissioners 
of Land Office, Pensions, Indian Affairs, 

Patents, and Public Buildings. — 
The Clerks, &c. of the several Departments, pre- 
ceded by their respective Chief Clerks, 

And all other Civil officers of the government. 
Corporate Authorities of Washington. 
Corporate Authorities of Georgetown. 

Corporate Authorities of Alexandria. 
Such Societies and Fraternities as may wish to join 
the Procession, napert to the Marshal 
of the District, who will assign their 
respective positions. 
Citizens and strangers. 

[The body of Mr. Maxcy was not in the hearse, 
having been taken by his son-in-law, Capt. Hughes, 
and his particutar friend, Col. John Mercer, for in- 
terment in the family. burying ground on West river, 
Maryland.] , 

While this sad array was moving slowly on, mi- 
nute guns were fired and the bells tolled at measured 
intervals. 

' In this manner the bodies were borne to the con- 
gressional burying ground, where the military: halt- 
ed, and, forming in line in front of the gate, received 
the hearses with military honors and funeral dirges. 
After the coffins were taken from the hearses and 
placed in charge of the pall-bearers, the civic pro- 
cession entered the grave-yard, and religious servi- 
ces again took place upon depositing the coffins in 
the large receiving vault, where they will for the 
resent remain, awaiting their final disposal, as shall 
ereafter be determined. 


its citizens. 


- | Stationed on the west terrace of the capitol, and fired 








_ The funerai solemnities on this sad occasion were 
such as reflected the public feeling throughout the 
national metropolis,and were extremely creditable to 
It was observed that not only were the 
offices and stores closed during the time of the fune. 
ral, but during the remainder of the day. Besides a 
numerous attendance of the citizens of Alexandria 
and Georgetown, volunteer companies from both 
places were present, as were the faculty and students 
of Georgetown college, who formed a part of the 
procession. 
The line of military companies, carriages, horse- 
men, public societies, and private individuals extend- 
ed upwards of a mile. Among the troops that head- 
ed the column should be mentioned the company of 
United States light artillery, commanded by Major 
Ringgold, (which sat out from fort McHenry at two 
o’clock the preceding.day, and arrived in this city, 
marching the whole ‘distance, at 8 or 9 o’clock on 
Saturday morning,) the United States marines sta- 
tioned at the navy yard, and the following companies 
belonging to the district cities. Never have we seen 
amore general turnout on the part of our citizen 
soldiery. The troops marched in front of the pro- 
cession in the following order, the entire column, 
except the marines, being reversed, according to the 
established usage of the military at funerals:. 

The United States marines. | 

Morgan Riflemen of Georgetown, Capt. Duvall. 

Mechanica] Riflemen of Washington, Captain Mc- 
Clelland, 

Union Guards of Washington, Capt. Harkness. 

Independent Grays of Georgetown, Lieut. Hill. 

National Blues of Washington, Capt. Tucker. 

Washington Light Infantry, Capt. France. 

Mount Vernon Guards of Alexandria, Capt. y ‘er. 

Potomae Dragoons, Capt. Mason. 

United States Light Artillery, Major Ringgold. 

Besides these companies, the Columbia Artillery, 
under the command of Captain Buckingham, were 


minute guns as the mournful cavalcade approached 
the capitol. A detachment of United States artille- 
ry also fired minute guns when the procession reach- 
ed that portion of the avenue intersected by Four- 
and-half street. Minute guns were also fired by the 
commandant of the Washington navy yard. And, 
when the bodies reached the congress burying ground, 
and were there deposited in the public vault and the re- 
ligious services were ended, the military fired several 
volleys in honor of the dead. . 

We cannot close this statement of the public so- 
lemnities of the Jay without noticing, what struck us 
with peculiar effect, the appearance in the mournful 
line of the honest and respectable body of mechanics 
attached to and residing near the navy yard, who 
spontaneously came forward to render this last tri- 
bute of respect to the memory of their beloved ex- 
commandant Kennon, who is numbered with the un- 
fortunate and illustrious slain. 


It falls not within our province to attempt any 
thing like a religious improvement of this distressing 
dispensation of an inscrutable Providence. That will 
be performed more fully by those whose place calls 
them tothe sad duty. To us may be permitted, 
however—nay, it were unnatural and unbecoming 
wholly to forbear—the expression of those thougnts 
which a calamity that fills all hearts with grief calls 
up in every mind. And may we not say, that in this 
catastrophe, as in the sudden removal of president 
Harrison, there is an obvious rebuke of that spirit of 
vaunting confidence which certainly forms a shade in 
our character asa people! That arm which has both 
uplifted and thus far upheld us, but which we are all 
too prone to forget, terribly and.signally smote us, in 
both instances, in the very act and hour of our high 
exultation. Let us learn, for our country as for our- 
selves, to depend for true glory upon our rectitude of 
conduct; to hope with trembling; to unite with our 
confidence in heaven.a sense of our own weakness 
and dependence. And are we not admonished, by 
the unlooked-for instantaneous occurrence of so 
overwhelming a destruction, to preserve, in our 
brightest moment of festive joy, a chastened spirit? 
Let the bitterness of our party strifes with each 
other be subdued by the remembranc that we are in 
the presence of One who is stronger than all parties, 
the lifting of whose hand ends us in a moment, and 
through whose omnipotent will alone any of our 
parties can achieve either its own true honor or the 
country’s good. And yet another lesson. Let us be 
taught, by the issue of this sad event, not too much 
to envy the success of those who, though raised by 
Providence to posts of the highest dignity and power, 
can so soon, even in the first hours of their success, 
be torn from their new-found honors and placed at 
the bar of the King of kings. 

We are very glad to hear that Captain Stockton, 





who, though not seriously wounded, was so much 


— lil, ed 


en serious consequences, is gradually recovering.— 
His mental sufferings all who-know the generous na- 
ture of the man can well imagine, and in these every 
heart must sympathize. Obeying the impulses of his 
hospitable spirit, he was eager to cbntribute in eve- 
ry mode to the gratification of his guests, and, yield- 
ing to a request to permit one more discharge from 
the dread engine, which all deemed safe except for 
those against whom it might haply at some day be 
pointed, he gave the word which struck down those 
for whose safety he would have perilled his own life. 
Innocent as was his share in the frightful tragedy, a 
nature like his must feel it keenly; but time, we hoy 
will assuage the bitterness of those regrets which it 
cannot be expected entirely to efface. 
The wounded of the Princeton.—The following 
persons were sent to the naval hospital: 
iaaeee Traisol, quarter-gunner, severe contusion of 
ip. 

John Potter, quarter-gunner, contusion of the breast. 
William Taylor, ordinary seaman, wound of the 
knee-joint and fracture of the legs. 

James M. Green, seaman, contused leg. 
Charles Lewis, captain of the forecastle, wounded 
face, with face and hands burnt. 

John L. Kissich, gunner’s-mate, face wounded and 
burnt; also, contusion of the thigh. 

James H. Dunn, marine, contusion of the left side. 

Charles H. Robinson, seaman, contusion about the 
eyes and forehead. | 

_ William H. Canning, seaman, wound and contu 

sion of the leg. 
_ It is probable that all these men will recover; but 
it is difficult to ascertain at the time of -injury the 
extent of bruises and concussions. 


NARROW ESCAPE OF Presipent Tyter. On return- 
ing from the funeral on Saturday, as the president’s 
carriage was descending Capitol Hi, the horses took 
freight, and ran furiously up Pennsylvania avenue, as 
far as Galabrum’s Hotel, before they could be stop- 
ped,—miraculously escaping contact with any of the 
vehicles or horses which crowded the avenue at the 
time. A colored man succeeded in arresting the 
horses, rescuing the President and his son, John Ty- 
ler, jr., and the driver from their perilous situation. 


“THE PEACEMAKER.” 

This is probably the first large wrought iron gun 
that has been used for some hundred years. When 
heavy artillery came first into use, and fora long 
time, experiments were made to determine of what 
material it was best to have guns constructed, and 
what proportions of metal were required to make the 
use of, such guns safe. The result of all the science 
of the age, derived from innumerable experiments 
determined that cast metal, brass or iron, was superi- 
or to wrought metal, for the purpose of resisting the 
explosive power of gun powder,—because, though 
the wrought might be stronger every where except 
where it was welded, yet it was found to be impos- 
sible to make the contact in welding, so effectual as 
to resist the explosive power, or capable of accom- 
modating itself to the sudden change of temperature 
which the piece undergoes in rapid firing. The con- 
sequence was, that cast cannon universally super- 
ceded the wrought metal, although they had to be 
made heavier. It was ascertained that it required 
for cast iron cannon, two hundred pound of metal 
to each pound weight of the ball which was to be 
thrown. Brass, when used instead of iron, will ad- 
mit of a less weight of metal, to throw the same 
weight of ball, but the piece heats much the soon- 
er, and will not bear firing as often, without danger 
of exploding the cartridge. The “Peace Maker,” 
itis stated, contained only 125 cwt. of metal, to 
eacl: pound of the ball it was designed to throw.— 
We have seen one account mentioning the appear- 
ance which the fractured pieces made after the ex- 
plosion, and from which the writer concluded, that 
the piece had begun to give way from the very first 
discharge, and that each successive discharge expe- 
dited an inevitable result. What appearance it was 
that induced this conclusion, we are not informed, 
aud from the fact that the part where it gave way 
_was shattered into. many fragments, we doubt his 
conclusion. Our notion is, that it would not have 
so shattered, if it had been gradually. weakened,— 
Government have ordered a. board of inquiry, com- 
posed of officers, who will no doubt give the subject 
a thorough investigation. _The cannon in question 
was made at Ward’s Foundry, on the North River, 
and the workman who made it, has gone on to Wash- 
ingtun to give his evidence to the board of inquiry, 
under summons from the department. 

The writer to whom. we allude above, intimates 
likewise, that the other large cannon constructed in 
England, under direction from Captain Stockton, has 
also indicated some faults,—or openings, and that it 
now leaks-when filled with water. Is this so? 





stunned by the explosion as for some days to threat- 


Our government has an ordnance department, under 
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the control of officers, regularly educated and in 
structed in all the ramifications of artillery service, 
and to their severe tests, has or ought to be sub- 
mitted every instrument belonging to the service.— 
It has been ascerted that the cannon, &c. constructed 
under direction of Capt. Stockton, were not subject 
to this scrutiny. aera ys 
There is deep sympathy every where evinced for 
Captain Stockton, than whom no survivor of the 
ed tragic scene will more keenly feel. ; 
The writer of an article in the Baltimore Patriot, 

which would seem to have attracted considerable at- 
tention, as it was republished in the same paper, 
owing to the demand for copies, seems to labor under 
a mistake which we should hardly have expected 
any man to have fallen into, who would attempt to 
treat the subject as he has. Alluding to the explo- 
sion that occurred on board the steamboat Eagle, 
many years since, in proof of his views, he says: ‘“‘the 
boiler heads were wrought iron, and flew into frag- 
ments, while the cast iron boiler itself, remained in- 
tact.” Think of a cast iron boiler of dimensions re- 
quisite for a Chesapeake steamboat! and then think 
of putting a wrought iron head tosuch a boiler? The 
fact is that it was the ‘boiler of the Eagle that was 
wrought iron, and the head of the boiler was of cast 
iron. The former yielded, because it was only one- 


fourth of an inch in thickness—the head sustained | P 


the the pressure, because it was no doubt six times 
the thickness of the sheet-iron boiler. It has been 
maintained, that iron is not ek SR of sustaining the 
heat or concussion incident to the explosion to 30 to 40 
pounds of powder. The fractured pieces, in such 
ease, it is asserted, show, that the metal undergoes a 
change, becomes as it were chrystallized, and brittled 
like hardened steel. This we suspect is erroneous. 
The character of fractured iron often indicates all the 
appearances alluded to, when caused by any other 
violence. We have no doubt that iron would sustain 
the explosive force of 30 or 40 pounds of gunpowder, 
without being converted into “carbon or steel,” 
but, there must be an adequate quantity of the iron. 
Powder is a tremendous agent, and if restrained to a 
peneaney direction when ignited, it must be by main 
orce. 


' “The Peacemaker” was fifteen feet long, weighed 
ten tons, havinga bore of twelve inches, and throwing 
a ball of 230 lb. weight. It is stated that it had been 
tested by a charge of 49 lb. of powder, and had re- 

tedly been fired with a charge of over 30 pounds. 
frexploted with a LT of only 25 lb. of powder. 
The dimensions established by the British board of 
ordnance in 1764, and according to which every 
piece of ordnance in their service has to be con- 
structed, nicely graduates the proportion of metal by 
the weight of the ball and length of the gun, from 
battering cannon down to the shortest howitzer, brass 
pieces as well as iron, and if we remember right, not 
one of them allows less than two hundred pound of 
metal to each pound of the ball to be thrown. The 


pro rtion laid down for guns in the French service | ! 
a 


tthe same. The proportion in the “Peace- 
maker” was about ninety pound of meial to each 
pound weight of the balls if the above account of its 
weight be correct. 


There are many of the old pieces as heavy ord- 
nance still strewed about the world. In the year 
1503 Louis XII had twelve brass cannon cast of enor- 
mous size, which he called after the twelve peers of 
France. When Charles V started with his legions 
against the Moors, he took with him twelve similar 
ones and named them, very piously, after the twelve 
apostles, each of whom certainly as far as in them 
lay, endeavored to be “peace makers’’ when person- 
aur upon earth. At Milan, there isa seventy pound- 
er, another at Bois-le-duc, quite as appropriately 
named—the Devil. Queen Elizabeth’s famous “‘pock- 
et pistol,” an eighty pounder, is at Dover. ‘Mount’s 
Meg,” another eighty pounder, brought from Edinbo- 
rough castle, is now in the Tower at London. Ano- 
ther “The Thunderer” is in the arsenal at Berlin, and 
another at Malaga. <A seventy pounder in the castle 
of St. Angelo, at Rome, is made of the nails which 
fastened the copper plates of the ancient Paatheon. 
The only one of those immense guns we have any 
account of having been fired for the last hundred 
years, was one kept by the Turks to defend the pass 
of the Dardanelles. hen the British squadron at- 
tempted to penetrate to Constantinople, during their 
Jast war with the Grand Signeur, a ball thrown on 
board the ship in their van, was taken as a sufficient 
hiut. 

Certain it is however that the use of guns of im- 
mense calibre abandoned, after having been test- 
ed by the most scientific engineers the world could 

uce at the time, was matter of history some cen- 
turies back. Theirexperience and opiaions of course 
ought not be considered as conclusive and terminat- 
further experiments, but so far as they amounted 
demonstration, we ought to evail of them. 





If it has been decided as rather dangerous to em- 
such guns for fortifications on shore, there was 
certainly greet hazard in venturing their first use in 
our service on board of ship, independent of the risk 
of placing such a solid weight of metal and using it 
subject to recoils, upon the dec of a vessel pitching 
at sea. 
Yet President Tyler, who has no doubt considered 
it his duty to examine the whole subject maturely, 
and ought to be able to judge better than those who, 
like ourselves, only take a transient glance, express- 
es to congress undiminished confidence in the utility 
of the scheme. | 


MISCELLANEOUS. _ 
OANAL ACROSS ISTHMUS 


From a London Paper. 

The project of cutting a cana] across the Isthmus 
of Suez is attracting a great deal of attention both 
here and in Egypt. By our last advices from Alex- 
andria we learned that a young Arab, who, having 
studied engineering in Europe, had returned to Egypt 
gave it as hisdecided opinion that a canal would be 
preferable to a rail road, the question having been 
seriously putto him by the Pasha. Here several 
amphlets have made their appearance, and the sub- 
ject is discussed in all its bearings, reference being 
made in some instances (especially in a pamphlet by 
Mr. Clarkson) to an ancient canal, mentioned by He- 
rodotus, to illustrate the feasibility of the scheme.— 
The most practical observations seem to have been 
elicited by the report of M. Adolphe Linant, a French 
engineer, who has now been for several years in the 
service of Mehemet Ali. The resultsjof an elabo- 
rate survey of the isthmus by this gentleman are, 
that the nature of the soil and the chain ofthe lakes 
present great facilities for excavating a canal; that 
the Red Sea at Suez, being thirty-two feet higher 
than the Mediterranean at Pelusium, the water let 
into the canal would form « perpetual current flow- 
ing with great velocity; and that a breakwater or 
pier might be constructed on the bar formed at the 
embouchure of the canal in the Mediterranean, to 
shelter vessels anchoring off its entrance. 

On this report Mr. Anderson has based the remarks 
which he makes in one of the pamphlets devoted to 
the subject; and after pointing out the political mo- 
tives which should induce the various European pow- 
ers to favor the scheme, and the obvious advantages 
which would result from the use of a short passage 
to the East, by which goods might be conveyed. in- 
stead of the circuitous route by the Cape of Good 
Hope, he makes an estimaie of the revenue that 
might be drawn from the canal in order to compen- 
sate for the money laid out in its construction. From 
recognised data he sets down the total amount of 
maritime trade between Europe and the the places 
eastward of Egypt at £26,000,000, which includes 
imports and exports, and the total shipping at one 
million tons per annum. Assuming that four or five 
weeks is gained by sailing vessels on a voyage by 
the canal, and that goods could consequently be pla- 
ced in the respective markets in so much shorter 
time, a considerable saving of interest would be ef- 
fected, and, reckoning the rate of interest to be five 
per cent, (which is a mean between the current rates 
in England and India,) the saving on £26,000,000 
would be £260,000, or one per cent. However esti- 
mating this saving as prey noton the whole mer- 
chandize, but only on the fine articles of trade, such 
as indigo, silk, &c., still the total trade in these arti- 
cles being 10,000,000, it would, on the same prin- 
ciple of computation, be £100,000. Mr. Anderson, 
however, reckons the merchandize to pay only one 
half per cent., which is the present reduced rate es- 
tablished by the Pasha, and which would produce a 
revenue of £50,000. To this he would add a toll of 
eight shillings per ton, which he thinks would not 
be objected to, considering the saving of upwards of 
a month's wages, wear and tear, provisions, &e.; 
and setting down only one quarter of the total shi 
ping, say two hundrod and fifty thousand tons, he o 
tains £100,000, which with the £50,000, and another 
£50,000 allowed for passengers, mail transit, and 
parcels, makes a total annual revenue of £200,000, 
or five per cent on a capital of £4,000,000. 

The value of this ie is a present in a state of 
complete uncertainty. The surveys on which it is 
based yet want verification. Nevertheless, the 
temptation of affording the same facilities in the 
carriage of goods that are at present enjoyed in the 
carriage of letters, is so great, that calculations, 


even on an assumed practicability, cannot be deemed 
premature. 














COURTESINS OF ENGLISH TO AME- 
RICAN NAVAL EFT Dns. 

On the 31st of October, the Reon mi the squadron 

of the Indian Navy, then iying in the port uf Bom, 





bay, gave a handsome entertainment to those of th 
U.S Friga " it wil 
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te Brandywine. The Brandywine, it will 
be remembered, was anchored in the roadstead off 
Bombay, awaiting the arrival of the Hon. Mr Cushi- 
ing, our Minister to China who was expected to 
reach that city about the 10th of November, in the 
Cleopatra steamer from Suez. There were upwards 
of one hundred gentlemen present at the banquet, in- 
cluding entertainers and guests, Commander Lynch 
presided as chairman. That. honor was conferred 
upon him by his brother officers, in compliment to 
the remarkable talent, zeal and enterprize exhibited 
in his conduct of the Euphrates expedition, from 
which he had then bnt recently returned. Comman- 
der Saunders, and Lieutenants Young and Rennie, 
acted asCroupiers. The party separated at an early 
hour the next morning. Many excellent toasts and 
speeches were given in the course of the night, which 
was spent with the utmost harmony. Thegarrison 
band contributed its services to enlivan the partytwith 
appropriate airs, allernately American and English. 
[M ¥. Jour. Com.] 


AMBRICANS IN VAN DIEMAN’s 
Lan 


New York, Feb. 17th, 1844. 

To the editors of the Tribune—The undersigned were 
engaged with Col. Van Shoultz in the affair of the 
Windmill, near Prescott, in November, 1838. They 
were tried bya court martial at Kingston, Canada, 
and sentenced to death, but sent to Van Dieman’s 
Land as convicts; where after a residence of nearly five 
years, they were forgiven and allowed to return to their 
country by Sir John Franklin, the British governor. 

On our voyage out, we doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope; on our voyage home, we doubled Cape Horn, 
performing, in all, a journey of upwards of 30,000 
miles, and sailing once, at least round the world. 

As there are fifty-four of our comrades who were 
under Van Shoultz still in captivity, we think ita 
duty to them and their relatives to offer the public an 
account of their present circumstances, so far as the 
same are known to us. 

Todo this in the most satisfactory manner, we 
here name them severally. They are all in tolera- 
ble health, except Thomas Stockton, who is in a con- 
sumption. Severe treatment and other causes, 
which it would only excite unkind feelings for us to 
dwell upon, have made great inroads upon many con- 
stitutions once very strong, and should it be the plea- 
sure of the English government to release them, see- 
ing that it ison the most friendly terms with ours, 
and perfect peace prevailing on this continent, their 
wives, sisters, parents and other relatives may expect 
to meet with men broken down, care-worn, or in 
many, if not in most cases friends who have pain- 
fully endured a very and,:s some think, most unmer- 
ited bondage. 

Their names are, David Allen, Orlin Blodgett, 
George T. Brown, Robert G. Collins, Luther Darby, 
William Gates, John Morrisset, James Pearce, Jo- 
seph Thompson, John Berry, Chauncey by, Pat- 
rick White, Thomas Baker, John Cronkhite, John 
Thomas, Nathan Whiting, Riley Whitney, Edward 
A. Wilson, Samuel Washburn, Bemus Woodbury, 
John Bradley, James Inglish, Joseph Lafore, Daniel 
Liscomb, Hiram Loop, Calvin and Chauncy Mat- 
thews, Andrew Moore, Jehiel H. Martin, Hugh Cal- 
houn, Leonard Delano, Muses A. Dutcher, Elon 
Fellows, Michael Frier, Manuel Garrison, Gideon 
A. Goodrich, Nelson and Jeremiah Griggs, Jobn 
Gilman, Daniel D. Heustis, Garret Hicks, David 
House, Hiram Sharp, Henry Shew, Orin W. Smith, 
Joseph W. Stewart, Foster Martin, lra Polly, Jacob 
Paddock, Wm. and Solomon Reynolds, Asa H. Rich- 
ardson, and John G. Swanburg. Also T. Stockton, 
who is in ill health. 

The following Prescott prisoners are dead: Anson 
Owen, Asa Priest, Lysander Curtis, John Stewart of 
Ohio, William Nottage, and Andrew Leaper. 

The above are nearly all Americans. ‘The prison- 
ers from Windsor and Short Hills, partly Canadian 
and partly from the United States are in tolerable 
health, except Robert Marsh, who is consumptive. 
Their names are, Chauncy Sheldon, Elijah C. Wood- 
man, Micahel Murray, John H. Simmons, Alvin B. 
Sweet, Simon Goodrich, James M. Acheson, Elijah 
Stephens, John C. Williams, Samuel Snow, Riley 
M. Stewart, John Sprague, John B. Tyrrell, James 
De Witt Fero, Henry V. Barnum, James Waggoner, 
Norman Mallory, Horace Cooley, John Grant, Ly- 
nus W. Miller, (student at Jaw) and Joseph Stewart. 

Of these, L. W. Miller and Joseph Stewart are at 
Port Arthur, a place of additional punishment.— 
They attempted to recover their freedom and suffer 
accordingly. 

The prisoners were in hopes that when Presi- 
dent Tyler and Mr. Webster concluded the late trea- 
+ ae Britain, through Lord Ashburton, and when 

nada got a new constitution, their hard fate would 
be remembered; but not one of these on the island 
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knows of any steps taken for a general release. Mr. 
Everett, our minister at London, told us he was do- 
ing what he could for his unhappy countrymen, but 
though it was very doubtful whether they would be 
allowed again to see their native land. We were 
five months on the passage from Van Dieman’s Land 
to London, arid Mr. Everett got us a ship te New 
York. 

We say it with truth and sincerity that we would 
not of choice pass the rest of our lives on Van Die- 
man’s Land it the whole island were given to us in 
frechord as a gift; and as there can be no fear that 
our unfortunate friends who remain there will ever 
again desire to interfere with Canada, we would en- 
treat the generous and humane to exert themselves 
to procure their release. We have not to complain 
of unusual harshness used towards ourselves, and yet 
hoth of us have often wished to be relieved by death 
from the horrid bondage entailed on those who are 
situated as we were. T'o be obliged to drag out an 
existence in such a convict colony, and among such 
a population, is in itself a punishment severe beyond 
our power to describe. 

Several parties, in all about one thousand five hun- 
dred men, were placed last May under proper offi- 
cers by the governer, for the purpose of securing 
four criminals, guilty of murder, &c.; we were in 
one of these parties by whom the criminals were se- 
cured, and this and general good conduct procured 
several persons their liberty among whom we two 
were so fortunate as to be included. 

Morrisset, Murray, and Lafore, are we think from 
Lower Canada. 

We can speak more decidedly as to our comrades 
from Prescott, Windsor, and the Short Hills, above 
named, because when we got our freedom we visited 
most of them, though scattered throughout the inte- 
rior of the country, following their several occupa- 
tions. One of us, Aaron Dresser, resides in Alex- 
andria, Jefferson county—the other, Stephen S. 
Wright, lives in Denmark, Lewis county, both in 
New York state. We will be happy to reply to any 
post-paid letters from the relatives of our comrades, 
and to give them any further information in our 
power. 8. S. WRIGHT, 

AARON DRESSER. 


STATES OF THE UNION. 


Mawe. The “democrats” of this state have nom- 
inated Hon. Hugh J. Anderson, (the present incum- 
bent) for governor, and James W. Bradbury and 
John Stickney for electors of president, for the state 
at large. 

Congressional Election, 7th district. The governor 
and council have officrally canvassed the votes taken 
at the last trial. It was thought that Robinson, 
(whig,) was elected, but by rejecting 39 votes given 
in Eden, no doubt intended for him, but with his name 
erroneously spelt, they decide that there was another 
failure to elect. The Kennebeck Journal says: 

The official vote. was as follows: 
Thomas Robinson, Whig. 3222 S. Carey, Loco, 3286 
Rejected votes for do. 226 Rejected do. 58 
Thomas Robertson 39 Scattering 145 


Total intended for the W. 3487 Total 3485 
Robinson over all ‘ ‘ ‘ 2 

Fifth district— White, (dem.,) 1446;. Hutchinson, 
(whig,) 976; scattering 1454. No choice. 
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Ruope Iszanv. The trial of Thomas Wilson Dorr 
for treason, was commenced before the supreme 
court of Rhode Island at Newport on the 29th of 
February. He demurred to the indictment,on the 
grounds that the court had not jurisdiction to try him 
in that county, as the offence, if any, was committed 
in Providence. The arguments on the plea were to 
be heard the next day. 

New Yoru. Appointment. Amasa J. Parker, of 
Delaware county, as a circuit judge the 3d circuit, 
in place of Judge Cushman, resigned. 

New Jenrsey. Constitutional Convention. Gov. 
Haines has issued his proclamation, dated the 23d 
ult. under the provisions of an act passed the same 
day by the legislature, directing that elections be held 
throughout the state, on the i8th inst. for delegates 
to a state convention, to meet at Trenton for the pur- 
pose of preparing a constitution for the state, to be 
submitted to the = for their decision thereon. 

It is stated that the two great political parties in 
this state have mutually agreed to support tickets for 
delegates, to be composed of an equal number of each 
party. They will no doubt have an able convention, 
and a good constitution if both parties cordially unite 
thus. And why not? 

“The Democratic State Convention” met at Trenton 


}and cities, as well as from the senatorial districts. 


journed tothe next morning. The ballots stood, 


Ist 2d 3d 4th 5th 

Irvin, 33 48 50 50 50 
Banks, 37 36 39 40 39 
Markle, 37 42 43 42 39 
Toland, 20 7 1 1 2 
Butler, 4 (withdrawn) 
Middleswarth, 3 do 

Cooper, 0 0 0 0 3 
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on the Qist ult.; much diversity of opinion existed 
amongst the delegates, and the fact of their having at 
length selected delegates to the Baltimore National 
Convention in favor of various candidates for the 
presidency indicates want of harmony. Gen. Watt, 
a decided Van Buren man, presided, but though re- 
peatedly nominated and voted for as one of the dele- 
gates from New Jersey to the national convention, he 
failed of obtaining a majority. 





Paennsyivania.— The Van Buren State convention, 
assembled at harisburg on the 4thinst. There was 
a general attendance of delegates from the counties 


Asa temporary organization, T. C. Marshall wascal- 
led to the chair and G. W. Bowman and D. Fullwood 
appointed secretaries. The counties and districts 
having been called over, resolutions were proposed 
respecting contested seats, and a committee appointed 
to reporta formal organization. Inthe evining the 
convention had a long debate about contested seats, } 
and adjourned over till morning. 

On the 6th, the convention settled their nomina- 
tion for governor, in favor of Henry A. Munven- 
— who is announced accordingly as their candi- 

ale. 

A vote was taken in the convention, expressing 
their preference as to candidates for presidency and 
vice presidency, and resulted, for Mr. Van Dusen 
91; R. M. Johnson 36; L. Cass 1.- Col. Richard M. 
Johnson was then unanimously nominated for the 
vice presidency, and the convention adjourned. 

he Whig State convention, also met at Harrisburg 
onthe 4th inst, and organized by appointing Wm. 
Marks, of Allegheny, President, and fourteen Yice 
Presidents, and seven Secretaries. They had five 
ballots for a candidate for a Governor, and then ad- 


The convention met on Tuesday morning and bal- 
lotted seven times with no better success. General 
Irvin ran ahead of all his competitors on eleven bal- 
lotings. 


We learn from the Harrisburg Telegraph, receiv - 
ed since the above was in type, that, on the twenty- 
second ballot, Gen. Joseph Markle was chosen.— 
The vote stood—for General Markle, 69; for General 
Irvin, 64. 

The following resolution was then adopted by ac- 
clamation: 


Resolved, That this convention most cordially and 
unanimously nominate Gen. Joseph Markle for go- 
vornor of this commonwealth, and recommend him 
to all the people of Pennsylvania as a gentleman of 
sound democratic whig principles, a firm friend of 
American industry, and in every respect eminently 
qualified to promote the best interests of our state. 

Simeon Guilford, Esq., of Lebanon, was nominat- 
ed for the office of canal commissioner. 

Wm. B. Reed, Esq., of Philadelphia, and John 
Strohm, Esq., of Lancaster, were appointed senato- 
rial delegates to the national convention to be held 
in Baltimore in May next. 


Mississipri.—Redeeming Credit. Every state in the 
union will receive with sincere gratification, intelligence 
of efficient progress having been made towards reestab- 
lishing the credit of this member of the confederacy. We 
hope that even the Rev. Sidney Smith will find a crumb 
of comfort in this proof, that the republic is not hopeless. 

A letter from a member of the legislature, to the 
editor dated Jakson 19th Feb. says: “The legisla- 
ture will close its session some day this week, a long 
and contentious session, on a variety of subjects,—of 
which, the Choctaw board of commissioners, dis- 
tricting the state into congressional districts—and 
the resolution for the annexation of Texas to the 
union, were causes of long and tedious debates.— 
Some very important laws have been passed how- 
ever. THE REDUCTION OF ALL THE SALARIES OF 
STATE OFFICERS—on the one hand, and Tue Reve- 
NUE RILL, which is designed to raise the revenue 
from one hundred and twenty five, to one hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars, over and above the ordi- 
nary expenses of government,—which will have a 
tendency to establish the credit of the state ona 
more permanent basis.” 


Tennessee. Mr. Clay. A general-convention of 
the whigs of Middle Tennessee was held at Nashville 
on the 22d ult. The Nashville Whig says of those 





“It was in ¢ruth a glorious gathering, composed of 
the “bone and sinew” of eh steer of ide ot the 
first character. aud respectability, who were inspir- 
ed with all that generous ardor and noble enthusi- 
oo characterize men who are battling for the 
rig ‘ ‘ . ss ’ 
The nomination of Henry Cray, for the presiden- 
cy, was received with bursts of applause—there was 
no hesitation—no doubts of the expediency of the 
measure—the mass of the people are for him, and 
their delegates in nominating him only gave distinct 
utterance to the wishes and feelings of their consti- 
tuents. On this matter there is but one opinion 
among the whigs throughout the state—they are for 
“Clay first, Clay last, and Clay all the time.” 

East Tennessee. The delegates appointed by the 
whigs of East Tennessee assembled at Knoxville on 
the 22d ult. for the pe of forming an electoral 
ticket for that portion of the state and appointing its 
delegates to the whig national convention. Twenty- 
four out of the twenty-six counties were fully repre-. 
sented by delegates, and there was. besides a very 
large attendance on the part of the people. 

The following gentlemen were chosen electors of 
president and vice president: For the first congres- 
sional district, Thomas A. R. Nelson; for the second 
district Robert H. Hinds, and for the third district 
John H. Crozier. In addition to the above, eight or 
ten gentlemen were selected from each district ag 
assistant electors. | 
William G. Brownlow, from the first district, Jas 
M. Toole, from the second, and Luke Lea, from the 
third, were elected delegates to the whig national 
convention which is to meet at Baltimore on the Ist 
day of May next. Their alternates are, Charles H, 
Coffin, Daniel L. Coffin, and James Williams. 
William Heiskell was president of the convention 
which continued in session two days, during which 
time much interesting business was transacted. 
On1o.—Retrenchment. A bill has passed both hous- 
es of the Ohio legislature, which reduces the pay of 
officers generally about one half. Members and off- 
cers of the legislature to $2 aday. Governor and 
suyweme court judges of the circuits $1000 a year 
each. President judges of the circuits $730. Su. 
perintendent of the lunatic asylum $1000. All other 
officers, clerks, auditors, &c., are reduced corres 
pondingly, salaries ranging from $600 to $800. 

Wuie nomination. The whigs of Ohio held a 
state convention at Columbus on the 22d ult., and 
nominated for governor, Mordecai Bartly, of Rich- 
mond county, in place of Mr. Spargle, who declined. 
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POLITICAL.—PRESIDENTIAl. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY NATIONAL CON- 
VENTION. : 


The project which originated with the friends of 
Mr. Calhoun in New York, and was seconded bya 
meeting of the friends of General Cass, of holdin 
a national convention at Philadelphia, on the éth of 
July next, for the purpose of nominating candidates 
for the presidency and vice presidency, appears not 
to have been as yet responded to in other diree-~ 
tions. 

The New York Herald, states that the Calhoun 
committee held a meeting in that city on the Ist in- 
stant, and passed resolutions concurring in the Balti- 
more Convention. This would seem to be an act to 
quiet possession, and implies a complete union between 
the friends of Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Van Buren,—so 
farewell to the 4th of July convention. 

A meeting, we observe by the last Charleston 
Mercury, of the friends of Mr. Calhoun, is to take 
place on the 15th in that city, to consider and deter- 
mine what course should now be. pursued by them. 


GENERAL CASS. 

“The Detroit Free Press denies on the euthority 
of General Cass, that he has expressed an unwilling- 
ness to leave the question of his being a candidate 
for the presidency to the Baltimore Convention; on 
the contrary, he has written to the Indiana Convene 
tion, and to Judge Whittemore, two ‘letters, which 
have been published, in which he avers his determi- 
nation to acquiesce in the decision of that conven- 
tion, and to vote for the candidate it shall name.—~ 
The Detroit paper, on behalf of General Cass, ex~ 
presses his conviction that in no letter-which he has 
written will anything be found: inconsistent with his 
‘previous and- present unaiterable determination 
fully to abide the issue of the Baltimore Conyen- 
tion.” 


COL. RICH’D M. JOHNSON AND THE VICE 
PRESIDENCY. 





the following letter from the Colonel, which js even 





who composed it: 


more emphatic than the one we recently published 


23° 


The Bradford Reporter, of the 2ist ult. publishes 
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remarks that ‘‘it is 
Sens of ihe Thaccon, sebuiting the folesaymapeling oC 
ro of the Thames, rebuking the false syn yofa 
few who would use the great name of Gol’ Johnson 
to defeat Martin Van Buren, and give the electoral 
vote of Pennsylvania to Henry Clay.” 
White Sulphur, Ky. Jan. 20, 1844. 
*T have just received your letter, a8 Wii tg 24 
address to the democrats of Pennsylvania. I had 
) “pag given 2 my views in answer to yours 
Hated athome. It was not in my power correctly to 
change my position before the public, or a national 
convention, on account of the action of my own 
a say nothing of my friends in other states.— 
And here, without any withdrawal of my name for 
the presidency, in answer to inquiries made, it was 
pre eto dediare in advance, that I would accept of 
¢ homination of vice president, if my friends wish- 
ed it, and the national convention so decided it; wish- 
ing to conceal nothing from my friends or the demo- 
cratic party, that all might speak advisedly on the 
subject. ‘Any other course would have a tendency 
to give dissatisfaction to many friends entitled to my 
gratitude; and this course I have adopted without 
any reference to my prospects. 1 cannot interfere 
between friends for an honest difference of opinion 
as to the time of presenting me for vice president; 
and although I ask nothing as a favor, yet if | was 
ceitain that the ticket would fail, 1 would accept the 
vice president, if offered to me by a majority of the 
democratic party as cheerfully as af { thought it 
would be successful, and I know what you have 
done has arisen from a full conviction of its policy, 
and benefit to our great cause. Let unionof feeling, 
and harmony of action, pervade the great democra- 
tic family, and our republican principles are sure to 
triumph at the elections. In the meantime I wish 
to submit the whole matter to my friends, and the 
Very truly and 


RICHARD M. JOHNSON. 






sincereiy your friend 
Con. Sarissury. 


The American Sentinel, furnishes us an account of 
, Great JonNsoN MEETING which assembled at 
Harrisburg, on the 2d instant. Alexander Johnson, 
of Westmoreland,” and a long string of vice presi- 
dents and secretaries from various parts of the state. 

“A committee, consisting of Dr. J. W. Griffith, 
Colonel A. McCiark, Owen McCabe, Israel Sallade, 
Andrew Krause, George J. Schott, C. D. Eldred, re- 
ported a preamble and resolutions urging in strong 
terms the nomination of Col. Richard M. Johnson, 
as the democratic candidate for the presidency. ‘The 
meeting was addressed by Mr. Hayman, of Philadel- 
phia, Col. Lusk, of Susquehanna, Luther Kidder, 
esq. of Luzerne, and Dr. Griffith, of Philadelphia.” 


Another letter from Colonel Johnson, to General 
Cameron, in reply to his letter communicating the 
proceedings of the meeting held on the 23d of Janu- 
ary, at which the Colonel] was nominated for the 

idency, dated the 9th of February, after return- 

ing acknowledgments, says: ‘The hard labor which 
I have performed, the sacrifices which I have some- 
times made, the sufferings which I have occasionally 
endured, and the toils of public life for near forty 
ears for our common country, are amply rewarded 
tbe the kindness of my fellow citizens; and none can 
be more highly estimated, than the demonstrations 
of confidence contained in the proceedings transmit- 
ted. Under the firm conviction, that the principles 
and measures which now divide the great political 
parties of the day are essentially the same which 
separated them in 1798, I consider the triumph of 
our cause more to be regarded than the elevation of 


’ le of Pennsylvania in favor of the nomination of 


Johnson to the presidency was unanimously 


adopted. 
MR. VAN BUREN. 

The letter from the ex-president to some of his 
friends in Pennsylvania, published in a Jate number, 
seems to have raised the dander of the whigs consi- 
derably. The New York Tribune, on publishing it 
thus discourses. 

‘How far this defeated candidate is ‘in a situation 
to judge correctly of the circumstances’ of his defeat, 
is a question for others to determine. How far the 
people are ready to proclaim themselves fools, drunk- 
ards, and madmen in 1840, and to re-elect Mr. Van 
Buren by way of absolving themselves from the dts- 
grace of the epoch, we cannot positively say, though 
we can give a Yankee guess at it. Fora few of us, 
however, we confidently say, that we were never 
more sober and earnest in our lives than in that very 
1840; and if any body disputes it we are as eager as 
he can be to try that issue over again. Mr. Van 
Buren himself admits that the desi of the whigs 
are all ‘unmasked,’ all open now. There can be no 
farther pretence of concealment or equivocation on 
our part. As to sobriety and good order, we drank 
nothing but water in 1840, and are confident our par- 
ty drank no more liquor than their opponents—not so 
much in anna to their relative numbers, though 
each doubtless drank more than was best. Our side 
built some cabins to hold their meetings in, sang 
some songs, and huzzaed occasionally, when they felt 
like it, but how should all that vitiate an election?— 
You can’t expect the winning side to be as solemn as 
owls, though it is as natural as grief to the losers.” But 
Ss are to vitiate an election, where would be 

d Hickory’s two triumphs, with their pignut-pole 
jollifications? 

“We insist that Martin Van Buren shall be the can- 
didate of the loco focos for president this time. After 
the defamation they have heaped on the people for 
their discomfiture in 1840, we insist that they shall 
not haul off their man and escape the issue by virtue 
of a plea of guilty. 

“Let us have a fair trial on the merits as to whe- 
ther it was Martin Van Buren and his office holders 
or the vast majority of the American people who 
were disgraced by the verdict of 1840. 

“Yet it strikes us that ‘the party’ ought to be al- 
lowed a release from Mr. Van Buren’s claims at some 
future time. Suppose he runs now and we beat him 
again, as is sure enough: what then? We shall have 
sung some songs, built houses for our meetings, and 
polled heavy votes in the doubtful states. According 
to Lindenwold logic, the people will then be doubly 
disgraced, and must elect Van twice, in order to wipe 
out the infamy. We shouldo’t wonder if they grew 
weary of this. 

‘And then, bear in mind that it was not Mr. Van 
Buren only who was prostrated in 1840. If he was 
cheated or fooled out of a re-election, so was Col. 
Dick Johnson, and it will be as wrong to drop one 
as the other. Then there were Jesse Hoyt, and 
many other unfortunates who lost fat berths by that 
result. There must be no partiality shown; one wants 


his revenge as much as another. Come ahead, gen- 
tlemen!”’ 


THE VICE PRESIDENCY. 


The Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, has been nomi- 


nated for the vice presidency at a Whig Mass meet- 
ng at Morristown, N. J. 














ADDRESS OF MR. WISE. 





Fellow-citizens:—I have ceased to be your repre- 


any man to office, particularly myself. 1 wish to sentative. The president by and with the advice and 


this declaration by my actions, 
and to pursue a course, void of offence, free from 
ambition or a selfish desire for my personal aggran- 
dizement, and to this end, I exhort and entreat my 
triends, in the exercise of their rights and judgments, 
to do nothing that will prodpce discord in our ranks 
and unite when all difference of opinion shall be 
finally settled by a majority of the delegates who 
shall convene on the fourth Monday in May at Bal- 
timore. When that is done, no matter how much 
we may be disappointed as to preferences, we must 
all with one voice harmoize, and as a Spartan band, 
ensure victory by emulating and vieing with each 
other, who can give the strongest evidence of this 
patriotic devotion.” 

The letter proceeds to refer to, and reiterate what 
he had previously written in reply to recent similar 
communications, and which have been inserted in 
preceding numbers. 


The Democratic Johnson State Central Committee as- 
on the 4th instant. Strange 
N. Palmer, was unanimously elected chairman in the 
roem of Dr. Seth Salisbury, and an address to the 


consent of the senate, having appointed me, on the 
8th instant minister of the United States to Brazil, 
I notified the governor of Virginia, and the speaker 
of the house of representatives, on the 12th instant, 
of my resignation of the seat in congress to which 
you, six times successively, elected me. 

in approaching the painful task of saying a parting 
word to you before I leave the country for the for- 
eign station to which I now belong, my heart swells 
with the emotions which no tongue nor pen can ex- 
press. You have done every thing for me, and been 
every thing to me. At the earliest eligible period of 
life you took me up, poor boy, without adequate 
merit, and you have ever since upheld me by your 
gracious confidence, though my faults and infirmities 
have been many and great. Your favor has been a 
never failing source of pride and preferment. Your 
affection has been silent and still; but it was a deep 
and full tide, upon which the bark of my fortunes 
and destiny has floated in safety, as upon the smooth 
sea of a snug harbor, rage as the storm might with- 
out. You never left me—never forsookme. Come 
what did—err as | might—let others revile as they 
would—though the rest of the world may have been 
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in arms.against me—return when | would—you were 
ever ready to receive me with open arms and to 
press me to your bosoms. You were to me as kind 
parents, guardians, and friends—as The best of sov- 
ereigns, the most grycions and liberal to bestow the 
highest. honors and the :nost generous rewards. We 
never knew. each other as “‘politictans and party”— 
our relations were those solely and sweetly of ‘‘re. 
presentative and constituents.” You were just to all 
my deserts, forgave all my aberrations, excused al] 
my infirmities, bore patiently with all my weak- 
nesses, more than rewarded al] my services, and re- 
sented and vindicated all my wrongs. Ah! what 
have I done, what can I do to repay all these benefits 
conferred—all these blessings showered by you upon 
me? I have no goods. to bestow upon the poor—no 
ample fortunes with which to endow charities—and 
| ican. point back to no ijlustrious services rendered 
to you or to our country to make you bless the day 
you chose me for your representative. When I look 

ack upon the little I have done, I am humbled in 
the dust; and when I look to my means of giving 
something to make up, if possible, for my short com- 
ings, 1 see only that I have been too long in public 
life to be rich in the good things of this world No, 
it is time for myself and family that I should retire 
—my friends, you all advise it—and the only legacy 
I have to leave you on my retirement it that which 
the heart gives—a last word of parting advice and 
¢ I! Would that I could make it precious and 
practical—that I could endear it to you as a keep- 
sake, a memento of one who has fried, at least, his 
very best to signalize his devotion to your welfare, 
and who has the most earnest desire to serve you 
most essentially by this last act. What shall that 
‘“Jast word” be? No selfishness shall deface it—no 
party topic shall desecrate this valedictory to you, 
my old constituents and friends. Nv! passionate it 
will be—piercing I would make it as ‘ta two-edged 
sword”—in sentiment elevated as the mountains, and 
sublime as your own old ocean. J would have it 
startle your attention and strike every nerye and all 
your feelings—stern, severe, and plain I utter it— 

‘*T'ax yourselves!” 
Ay, bold as the word is in the mouth of a public 
man, to the ears of a suffering, bruised, broken peo- 
ple, harrassed by hard times, and though it is utter- 
ed with a bleeding heart and brimful eye—harsh as 
it is, L repeat it— 
“* Taz yourselves! !” 
If I had an archangel’s trump—the blast of which 
could startle the living of all the world—I would 
snatch atit this moment and sound it in the ears of 
all the people of the debtor states, and of the states 
which have a solitary poor, ‘‘unwashed and uncom- 
bed”’ child, untaught at a free school— 
Tax YouRsELvEs!!!” 

For what? 


Ist. To pay your public state debt. 

2d. To educate yonr children—every child of them— 
at common pri schools at stale charge. 

That is my legacy of advice to you before I leave my 
country’s shores, to return, perlaps, no more forever. 
“ Economy and taxation!” should be the watchword 
and reply of the government and people of every 
state in the Union. Nothing more is wanted to re- 
medy the evils of hard times. 


The most awful calamity of “hard times” is their 
depredation upon public morals. They afford knaves 
the pretext, and force weak men to dodge their debts. 
They destroy confidence among those men who are 
honest, and thus increase their own pressure. But 
men of stern integrity, high honor, and brave nerve, 
meet the difficulties of the times, they look at debt and 
distress full in the face, prepare to grapple manfully 
with.them, and like proud and heroic freemen, with 
brows erect, come off more than conquerors—more 
than if covered with the sweat and dust and blood of 
a thousand victory crowned battle-fields! A true, a 
brave, and an honest man rises with the crises. in his 
own affairs. He reduces expenditures, he sells every 
unnecessary possession, he parts with every luxury, 
he savesevery mite, he watches close, he works hard, 
and bears every privation until he is free again, un- 
til his honor is safe. And as it is with a true, honest, 
and brave man, so should it be with the state. Ina 
republic the honor of the state is more precious far 
than the individual honor of every man in it; and 
every true patriot in the state will be more jealous, 
more tender of the honor of his state than of his 
own. He who deserts the standard of state honor, 
is the worst of deserters, the basest of traitors.— 
Bear taxation, then; lay it on heavy until every sti- 
ver of the commonwealth’s debt is sunk, and every 
morsel of public credit is saved. Look upon every 
demagogue of whatever hue of party, who comes be- 
fore you denouncing taxation for the public debt, no 
matter how or on what imposed, as the deadliest of the 
foes to the state; denounce him as one who would tempt 





you to dishonor. The madness of party will forget 
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“pot only state but individual. honor; it will. seek to) 


make capital out of the want of wisdom in the mere 
mode of taxation. Punish, 1 bescech you, the cul- 
. iis, vempanae Ley may be, who would recklessly 
Ex upon you indelible shame and disgrace, for the 
mere form’s sake of taxation. Distrust all attempts 
to dist...b the operations of a tax bill already passed. 
Disbelieve any set of men who come before you with 
false. promises of freedom from taxation. Listen only 
to those sincere friends who will honestly tell you 
that you must be taxed, how much you ought to be 
taxed, and who will counsel freely and fully with 
you before hand as to the mode and subjects of tax- 
ation. Jn a word, learn to love taxation as the only 
means of accomplishing such objects as those of 
paying the public debt, and of educating your chil- 
dren, rich and poor.” 
~ See to it well that no revenue raised for legitimate 
purposes is wasted; see that it is all faithfully appli. 
ed to the true ends of government; but be sure to 
raise enough and amply enough for every end of state 
necessity, usefulness, and honor. There is no easy 
mode of taxation, no royal road to paying debts or 
to education. Industry, honesty, economy, and edu- 
cation alone can.make you wfree and happy people. 


Educate your children—all your children—every one 
of them! Ab! my friends, I have been often reviled, 
vilified and abused in public life, but you always 
stood by me, never left me, never forsook me. By 
and by, my enemies turned upon you. Their flattery 
could not turn you away from my support, and then 
they tried to put us in the same category of abuse. I 
felt no blows which were ever stricken al me—never; 
but the blows which they struck at you, every one 
of them reached home to my heart. There was one 
—the unkindest cut of all—which I felt the more 
deeply because there was too much truth in the re- 
om They said—Yes! they will always elect him, 

ut tien many of them cannot read and write!” I nev- 
ar blushed until then. What could I say? What could 
ldo? Why, say only and do only that which any 
proud, honest and brave man can do when reproach- 
ed with a truth—bow in sorrow at the fact, and 
swear it shall not be so in the next, the rising generation. 
We will see to it, and wipe out the reproach of the 
parents in the good teaching of the children. 

[Here follows a table from the census of the dis- 
trict, from which the following facts are shown:]} 

Ist. The fact appears that of the whole number 
of free white persons, nearly one eighth cannot read 
and write. 

Qd. That of the whole number of free white per- 
sons over twenty years of age, more than one fourth 
cannot read and write: 

3d. That you have but seventeen academies and 
one hundred and one primary schools, making one 
hundred and eighteen in all, when you ought to 
maintain at least two hundred and fifty-nine leaving 
a deficrency of one hundred and forty-one common 
schools. 

4th. That you have but two thousand six hundred 
and twenty-eight scholars in your primary schools, 
and but six hundred and ninety-five scholars in them 
at public charge; when you ought to have at least 
seven thousand four hundred and forty-eight children 
at from seven to fifteen years of age, all at public 
charge in free schools, leaving four thousand one 
hundred and seventy-five children of that age unac- 
counted for. 

5th. That this number of four thousand one hun- 
dred and seventy-five children of that age, presumed 
not sent to sehool, is nearly the precise number of 
adults, four thousand five hundred and fourteen, 
who in this generation have grown up ignorant of 
letters. 

6th. That this number of adults, four thousand 
five hundred and fourteen, who cannot read and 
write, exceeds even the number of voters, four 
thousand three hundred and seventy-nine, in the dis- 
trict. 

7th. That, allowing twelve dollars to each scholar, 
you are now expending but $38,646 per annum for 
common schools, when you ought to expend the sum 
of $39,376, leaving a deficiency of funds amounting 
to $50,730 per annum. 

th. That this sum of $50,730 must be raised and 
expended in some way to make the rising generation 
more learned then theinefathers. 

A table from the last census is here inserted, shew- 
ing the capital and income of the district, and the 
small tax that would be required on each item to 
raise the sum of $90,000 annually for the purposes 
of education. The plan of education proposed is 
summed up as follows: 

Everything will depend upon the organization of 
these schools to make them successsul. Certain it 
is that the present school funds of Virginia are not 
expended to the best advantage, and though they do 
no little good, are in fact a great blessing, yet they 
are wholly inadequate in amount, and are not applied 





in the best way to make them even do the good they 
me do if properly applied. 

he first and greatest error of our present system 
is, that it proceeds upon the principles of charity. Com- 
mon school education should not be a state charity, but 
it should be the chief element.of the freedom of the 
state. The poor man pays taxes, renders. military 
and civil service, is subject to fines, must obey. the 
laws; and, in return, he should have the. protection 
of the laws the ordinary privileges of citizenship, 
such as the right of voting, and I say, he should have 
his children edutated as of right free of charge. Andin 
all these respects the rich and the poor should be placed 
on precisely the same equal footing. There should be 
no distinction between the children of a republic.— 
They are not in the school sense thechildrenof their 
parents; but the state is Parens Patrie, and they 
should all be regarded as the sons and daughters of 
mother commonwealth. The taxes it is true, will 
have to be raised chiefly from the property of the 
rich; but at last the school revenue.is distributed as 
the funds of the state, and when with her liberal and 
equal hand they are distributed impartially to all, 
there is no feeling of dependence in any. They al! 
alike look up to the benign state mother for the men- 
tal bounty, all praise her only and love her supreme- 
ly for it, and thus is laid a foundation of amor pa- 
trie ever during as the reminiscences of school boy 
days, and fervent as the fondest recollections of life 
and gratitude can eyer be in the human heart. As our 
system now is, in schools mixed with children who-e 
parents pay for schooling them, and of those who are 
sent by the schocl commissioners of the state, the 
child of charity is humbled by the comparison of it- 
self with those who pay. The school is not pleasant 
to this child, and the pride of parents so revolts at 
the dependence and inequality in the school, that 
they often refuse to allow their chi:dren to enter.— 
Whilst the school is free of charge. still it is not 
free. The true course is to maks it free to all, make 
it the school of the state and let all her children come 
‘without money and without price.” Then no hu- 
man pride will militate against education, but on the 
contrary, every little ‘checked apron’ will be ‘wash- 





ed and ironed,’ and every little flip-flap bonnet will 
be stiffened and straightened for the ‘school parade.’ , 
Funds and the universal free schools are all that are | 
wanting to enlighten every child among us and to ar-, 
ray human pride on the side of the school. 
You need not my friends wait for the tardy action | 
of our legislature. 
will wait for ever. 
selves by counties and districts. All that you have | 
need to ask of the legislature is to pass an act for | 
every county which will adopt a system for itself,’ 
incorporating for it a board of education with powers | 
similar to those of the county courts for county | 
levies and other purposes. Let this board be elected | 
biennially by the votes of all the male parents and) 
guardians, having a member for every hundred vo- | 
ters, according to districts to be laid off by the board. | 
Let this board be required to levy taxes sufficient | 
to educate every white child.between the age of 7 
and. 15 years, at common free schools, at the rate of | 
12 per annum for each child, and allowing 30 scho- 
ars to each teacher, and to pay expenses of assess- 
ment.and superintendence. Letit Jay off the coun- 
ty in districts of 30 scholars, andone teacher to each 
district. 


Let it have power to appoint one assessor to take 
annual census of the persons and property to be tax- 
ed for the school fund; of one collector cf the fund 
to give bond and security; and one superintendent to 
visit quarterly each school, to take regular account 
of the system of teaching, of the number of pupils 





and of the qualifications and conduct of teachers, 
and to make report thereof to the board; with rea- 
sonable compensation to each of those officers. 

Let this board have power to fine, and to cellect 
fines of parents and guardians, rich or poor, who 
fail and refuse to send their children or wards to 
some schools of their own selection. And let it meet 
quarterly or as often as it cliooses, with power to 
pass by-laws for its government. 

All this you can commence for yourselves. But 
still you must look to the state for something more 
For every county that willthus tax itself to educate 
itself, the state should, out of the literary fund, build 
all the additional school houses required. It should 
do more, and what is all essential—it should take up- 
on ilself to furnish competent TEACHERS, in a reasona- 
ble course of time, to every county in the commonwealth. 
And this can easily be done. ‘The university and the 
colleges, particularly, must be more liberally patron- 
ized. The universities aad colleges are the fountaiws 
of good teachers. They must be upheld and encour- 
aged, and the most munificent and beneficent mode 
of doing this; in my humble opinion, is for the state, 
out of the literary fund and by taxation, if necessary 





If we wait for that, 1 fear we sakes, to meet in convention, 
What then? Organize your-. | liamsburg, on the fourth da 














to support at the respective colleges, a number of 
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our own Virginia youths equal to twice the numbe 


| of delegates and senators inthe legislature; and to 


require these youths when they have obtained certj- 
ficates of competency to teach in the primary and 
common free schools, at the rate allowed of 12 00 
cis. fur each scholar, as long as they have been 
mainiained at college at state charge. Let them en- 
ter into indentures to the state, and then they will 
obtain their education, and will have sneiteile aid 
forit. Each youth of this description will ida det 


more than $250 per annum for his b iti 
incidental expenses. oard, tuition and 


The number proposed is 332, and t 
literary fund would be $83,000 per are yin 
would give toeach university and college 25 st in 
students, and distribute to each the patrona re of is 
385 per annum. This would give to the state th 
every terin of 3 years, say a corps of 332 competent 
teachers, certain to be engaged in the work of tuition 
fora period of 3 years more, and shedding the }iglit 
of their knowledge into every recess of the i 
and exciting the thirst for mental improvement eve- 
rywhere by their example, and when done teachin 
abiding ornaments of te state. Bs 

The state, too, should furnish the 
free schools; and should have two 
tendents, one for eastern and one 
ginia. 

I throw out these sugrestions—the 
and no doubt a much bisa plan ny tie deviate Ri 
But why cannot something like this be done? Why 
cannot something on this subject be done? Will 
you not hold primary meetings ahout this momentot:s 
this mighty concern? Meet in your neighborhoods 
meet in your counties, meet in your congressional 
districts Assemble, and resolve, and act, Petition 
the legislature—knock at its doors—shake them down 


until you are heard, and your wants of thi 
of the mind are supplied! this manna 


My friends! I see you before me—TI feel in your 
presence—] sec your ‘‘upturned faces,” as often and 
of old I have met you and you hove heard me. Your 
familiar faces rise so palpably before me, that | am 
inclined to eall you by name up to this good and glo- 
rious enterprise for yourselves. Accomack! Charles 
city! James cily! Lancaster! Matthews! New Kent! 
Northampton! Northumberland! Warwick! York!—al]. 
the whole twelve of you, as a last appeal, as 1 
you, [ call on you no more for my 8 a 


books for the 
general superin- 
for western Vir- 


—all, 
love 
ake, but your own 
al co rs Raleigh, in Wit- 
of Ju i 

the ways and means of ‘Ailla the alate hase vas y 
our children with the bread of knowledee! red part 
delegates every one of you, as many as you choose 
and arrange propositions after you meet. I call up. 
on the learned professors of William and Mar be 
of the academies and schools—] cal] upon the Sa 
end clergy, of every denomination—} cal] upon the 
humane faculty of medicine—] call upon our most 
excellent farmers and mechanics—I call upon : 
rents and guardians—I call upon women whe Wout 
be the mothers of scholars—philosophers sages and 
great men—I call upon all ages and sexes—I call up- 
on the rich man and the poor man, and upon men Pe 


all conditions—to stir, to “ive, mo : 
: . ve 2 
being” in this vital subject. : and have their 


Knowledge is power; it is the greatest o 
It is the power which dvesecaees all es eee 
it is the power which prostrates political inequalities; 
it is the power which overcomes all physical obstruc- 
tions in the way of man; and castes ranks and grades 
bow before it; wealth is impotent against it; it sub- 
dues the earth and it humbles tyrants! And if know- 
ledge is power, ignorance is weakness—utter, impotent 
weakness. We say we were alli born free anc equal 
—that may be so. But, if we were born so, that state 
of freedom does not last long in life, if one man is to 
be cultivated in his mind, whilst the other is permitted 
to grow up in ignorance. How is the man who can- 
not read and write the equal in power of any sort 
except muscular power, of the man of letters? No: 
ignorance among the people destroys the liberty and 
equality of the people; it makes inequalities in the 
social state; it gives one man pre-eminence and pre- 
ference among men over another in the political 
state; it makes the very weeds of the earth too strone 
for man’s physical might to earn his bread: it mak 3 
the rich richer, and the poor poorer—the tiie : 
stronger, aiid the weak weaker; it is the syco but 
and siave of tyrants, and the foundation of desputes ; 
’ 


it not only enslaves the citizen, b 
ae » but enervates the 
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[am about to leave you fora s ! 
that when I return to sen and difeis Crave! a 
ted rounds, 1 ean only find amidst the ch 
time one at least which will be any thing but sad.— 
Schools! schools! schools! free sciools! in every vil. 
lage and.at every turn of the roadside. Oomison free 
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®chools! with their delightful uproar—their bound 
boys—their swect little modesty countseying fly-flap 
giris—theirc play grounds—their pranks—their ches- 
nut and their cherry-trees—their spri of sweet 
waters, with their gourds or their wilk’s shell—their 
swings—their sweet briars—their sports—their loves 
their flights—their ferules and bireh—with their 
music of the murmuring ‘‘a—b-abs!” Oh! my friends, 
go back to the days of childhood; remember the old 
school-houses—and, whilst the tear of a swelling 
heart stands in your a about this work 
at once! The ‘village school!” hat affections and 
hopes nestle and fondle in its bosom. What half sad, 
half sweet memories, rush back to its by-gone happy 
days! If, when J return, J can but stop at one com- 
mon free school—hear one ‘‘well-was and well- 
combed” urchin, ask “Who is that?” and hear another 
, “He is our old representative, who told our 
parents that the state was bownd to teach us all as ils own 
children, and persuaded them to bear taxes for our educa- 
tion,” I will then feel the joy of having done you a 
service, indeed, and give you a grateful greeting, as 
wari and heartfelt as the affection with which | now 
sadly bid you all—farewell! 











GIRARD COLLEGE AND WiLL CASE. 








The amount of money at issue in this law case, 
which has been decided by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as we!l as the nature of the interest at 
stake-—ihat of education—the education of the most 
destitute of the human family, and the nature of the 
“cuarity” intended by the donor still more than the 
vast sum appropriated by him for the object, render- 
ed this case one of profound interest to community, 
and seems to require more notice, than a mere an- 
nunciation of the result. 

The first forensic talents of the country were en- 
listed before its highest tribunal. Several millions 
of dollars, probably the largest sum that ever was 
adjudicated in a single case in this country, depended 
upon the single decision, and what was of immeasu- 
rably greater importance than any amount of dollars 
and cents under common circumstances, the fund in 
question was the most solemn bequest of the man 
who had earned and accumulated it all, and who in- 
tended it in his last and final disposition of his world- 
ly estate, as a sacred CHARITY, for the support, edu- 
cation, and instruction, of ORPHAN CHILDREN. He 
had named the corporate authorities of the city of 
Philadelphia, where his immense fortune had been 
accutnulated, as the trustees to carry out his benevo- 
lerit design. 

The question litigated was, whether this vast— 
this princely—nay, this more than imperial munifi- 
cence, from an humble individual of the republic, 
should be preserved for the long succession of the des- 
titute orphaus whom the donor designed to bless with 
its benefits, or should be wrested from them and di- 
verted to the use of individuals whom he manifestly 
considered as in no way entitled to nis patrimony—in 
short, whether through some of the thousands of le- 
gal subterfuges which chicanery is master of, society 
should be deprived of the benefits which it was the 
purpose of Mr. Girard to confer. 

o one can peruse Mr, Girard’s will, drawn up as 
it was with so much precision, without observing 
that the object he had nearest at heart in the dispo- 
sition of his immense estate, was the institution of 
the college in question, for the maintenance and edu- 
cation of orphan children The minutia, as well as 
as the general plan, were prescribed. if the world 
has been puzzled for thousands of years to ac- 
count for the prodigy accumulated by the construction 
of the Memphite Pyramid,* still the standing wonder of 
the world, scarcely less to their amaze is the fact now 
developed, that all that sum of human Jabor was de- 
voted tu the selfish purposes of entombing and com- 
memorating the memory of one human being, Cheops, 
or Shoopho himself, the arbiter at that time of the 
millions of Egyptians. How happily may we now 
contrast the destiny of that age, and the utility of 
that task, and of the turn of mind which influenced it, 
with the motives which seem to have actuated Girard 
in erecting a monument to his own memory, even if 
we be allowed without a want of charity to suppose 
this to be a part of lus object. “Wheo Tameriane 
had finished building his pyramids of seventy thou- 
sands human skulls, aud was standing at the gate of 
Damascus, glittering with steel, with his battie-axe 
on his shoulder, till tierce hosts filed to new victories 





*Sume estimates of the dimensions of the pyramid 
near Cairo, may be formed, from the result of a cal- 
culation lately made from actual measurement, 
which shows, that the materials employed in its con- 
struction would be suflicient to erect monuments equal 
in dimensions to that lately constructed upon Bunker’s 
Hill, within ten miles of each other, around the whole 
coast of the American continent! 
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ing and-carnage, that pale looker on might have fancied 


that nature was in her death-throes—for havec and 
despair had taken possession of the earth, and the 
stin of manhood seemed setting in seas of blood. Yet 
might be on that very gala day of Tamerlane, a little 
boy was playing nine pins in the streets of Mentz, 
whose h was more important to them than 
‘twenty Tamerianes! The Tartar Khan, with his 
shaggy demons of the wilderness, passed away like 
the whirlwind, to be forgotten forever—and that 
German artisan has wrought a benefit, which is yet 
immeasurably ¢ ipanding itself, and will continue to 
‘expand through all time. What are the conquests 
and expeditions of the whole corporations from Wal- 
ter Penniless to Napoleon Bonaparte, compared with 
the moveable types of Johannes Faust?” 

When utility to man is the object, human happi- 
ness the aim—an institution, rescuing from penury, 
want, ignorance, and concomitant crime, generation 
after generation, and qualifying them for useful oc- 
cupations amongst their fellow beings, and diffusing 
thence the lights of science and the benefits of moral 
culture throughout God’s heritage upon earth,—this 
contrasted with an unmeaning pile of granite, carr.ed 
mountain high and dedicated to selfish idolatry, form 
so striking a contrast as to require no comment. 

But it belongs to the characteristics of wealth, 
though barracaded by whatevercircumvention human 
ingenuity has ever yet contrived for its preservation, 
to be unstable and insecure. So far as sound discre- 
tion and precaution could foresee, Mr. Girard had 
deposited the fund for this darling object, in as safe 
deposites, and under as strict precautions, as they 
could be placed in;—-and yet’one generation has not 
elapsed before the amount is impaired to an extent 
which for a long time postpones any benefits to the 
inimediate objects of his care, and largely diminishes 
the ultimate extent of the charity which he proposed. 

Loud and reiterated complaints have from time to 
time been made against those in charge of this trust, 
for the delay in putting the institution into operation. 
Mr. Girard has now been dead 13 years, and millions 
have been expended, but not one orphan has yet been 
provided for under its provisions. 

This is all true—and yet the trustees, if we rightly 
understand the case,are not toblame. They are not 


those investments, if not made by Mr. Girard him- 
self, when made were deemed by all, to have been 
made tn as safe funds as were to be obtained. They 
could not be exempt from the general disasters of the 
country. On the other hand, they are not blameable 
for the delay in commencing instruction. It was an 
express stipulation in the will—a part of Mr. Girard’s 
own determination, that such and such buildings, spe- 
cially planned by him for the great object he had 
in view, should first be completed,—and completed 
exactly so and so,—and to this object was to be ap- 
propriated all the incomes of the said funds, until they 
were so completed, after which, the income was then 
to be appropriated for the support and education of 
the inmates designated. 

Attempts were made to have this disposition of the 
will so altered as to admit of a portion of the income 
being appropriated to the maintenance and education 
of orphans at once, and to allow a longer time for 
constructing,—but the best legal advice that was at- 
tainable, decided, that any such deviation from the 
injunctions of a testator, would be a violation of ,the 
trust, and alike fatal to sts object and to their further 
control. They are bound by the will. 

There are no structures in this country —we doubt 
if there be any in any country—appropriated to edu- 
cation, to compare with those projected by Mr. Gi- 
rard for this object, and now in progress of erection 
in the vicimty of Philadelphia. The Colonnade, for 
instance, designed to ornament the front and support 
the roof of the structure consists of marble columns, 
the capitals alone of each of which cost five thousand 
dollars. 


Much still remains to be done before the buildings 
are completed. The amount of income is diminished 
by the suspensions of payments where funds had 
been invested, including the United States Bank of 
Pennsylvania. Something over $200 000, if we mis- 
take not, can be realized to progress with the present 

ear. 
: But not only has the amount and immediate utility 
of this charity of Mr. Girard been impaired, but its 
very existence as a charity bas been formidably as- 
sailed, and an attempt made to deprive community 
of the whole bequest. 

A suit brought in the name of persons claiming to 
be legal heirs at law, contested that provision of the 
will which so appropriated the property, with a 
view of the benefit which they hoped to derive from 
some technicality or loop hole in the law. If any 
such was to be found, the consideralion, was too 
tempting to be foregone. It is not unlikely that a con- 








tingent fee inspired the ablest talents that the coun- 
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. a to do the utmost that could be done io 


ct this object. | 
_The principal point upon which at first it was sup- 
the case would turn, made by the counsel for 


the heirs, was, that a corporate body, such as the 
corporate authorities of Philadelphia, to whom by 
the will, the trust of carrying out this grand object 
was confided by Mr. Girard, is incapable in law to 
be trustees —and there being no authority anywhere 
to name other persons to execute the trust, the trust 
therefore should be held to be void, and the property 
revert to the lega} heirs at law. 

Mature examination of this ground, at first thought 
to be very plausible, probably satisfied the counsel 
for the claimants that it was not impregnable, and 
another point was made and seemed mainly to be 
relied upon in the course of the trial—viz: That the 
bequest, proposing to be what in technical language 
is denominated “a charity,” was not in facta i 
in as much as, in the manner presented for carrying 
out his object, the testator had, as they maintained, 
virtually excluded the Christian religion ‘from his 
contemplated institution, by interdicting from its pre- 
mises, offices, management, or control. in any shape, 
all ministers or preach@rs of any denomination, and 
therefore that the bequest was void. 

That the exclusion of the Ciergy, to this extent, 
was a singular provision, all will admit. Mr. Gi- 
rard was a singular man,—a man of stern prejudi- 
ces; and inflexible in his objects. Yet is there not 
danger that greater injustice may be done to his me- 
mory and purposes, by uncharitably construing this 
provision of his will, than he has been guilty of in it 
to the Clergy?* 

It should be remembered that every literary insti- 

tution almost, in this country, of higher grade, like 
those of Oxford and Cambridge in England, is ex- 
clusively under the control of Sectarian Clergy.— 
All attempts, up to this date, to sustain institutions of 
first rate eminence, unless they are under the copn- 
trol of Sectarian Clergy, have been unavailing,—al- 
though many spirited attempts have been made to 
effect it. Mr. Jefferson’s hobby,—the University of 
Virginia, so far, has threatened to be but another ex- 
ample. Many exist,—but fall deplorably short of 
what was anticipated of them. 
_ That this would form a serious difficulty in carry- 
ing out fully the benefits of such an institution as 
Girard seems to have contemplated, one in which 
the orphanage of every denomination was intended 
to be equally benefitted, who can deny? 

That Mr. Girard may have conceived an idea of 
the practicability of obviating this diffieulty and that 
his mind might have arrived at the conclusion that a 
prohibition so stern, was indispensable to insure this 
end, might be inferred without obliging us to adopt 
the ultra views which many certainly entertain to the 
prejudice of his memory. 


Mr. Girard’s residence and association were in a 
community, many of whom partake of strong appre- 
hensions of the evil tendency of allowing a dominion 
to the Clergy in secular concerns of any kind,—and 
not a few of whom are under the solemn impression 
that what they term a regular organization of “hire- 
ling ministers,”—or ‘“‘men-made ministers,” is to be 
classed amongst the greatest obstacles to the pro. 
gress of true piety, that christianity has ever had to 
encounter. 


Living as we do, under astate government formed 
by some of the wisest statesmen this country has yet 
had to boast of, and who were the authors of the 
constitution under which we are yet governed, by 
the provisions of which, Clergymen of any and every 
denomination are prohibited from being eligible to 
office, and having witnessed the seat of one elected 
to the legislature, though but a local preacher, va- 
cated for that reason only,—and having too, a vivid 
recollection of what we have heard of the patriotic 
zeal which arrested the attempt in this state, to 
unite,—by slight filaments it is true,—but yet to 
unite church and state, when the fundamental laws 
were framing, we are prepared to judge less harshly 
of the opinions of the man who formed his opinions 
when those discussions were rife in the land,—or, 





*In making this;restriction, I do not mean to cast any 
reflection upon any sect or person wha'soever; but, as 
there is such a multitude of ®ects, and such a diversity 
of opinion amongst them, I desire to keep the tender 
minds of the orphans, who are to derive advantage from 
this bequest, free from the excitement, which clashing 
doctrines and sectarian controversies are so apt to pro- 
duce; iny desire is, that all the instructors and teachers 
in the college shall take pains to instil into the minds of 
the scholars, the purest principles of morality, so that, oa 
their entrance into active life, they may from inclination 
and habit, evince benevolence towards their fellow cree- 
tures, and a love of truth, sobriety, and industry, adopt- 
ing aithe same time such religious tenets as their me- 
tured reagon may enable them to prefer. 

vs [Girerd’s wil. 
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+. own native land, recollections of the deplorable 
ped ies of the union of church and itntb—ai it 
there and then existed, and also of those evils which 
so largely contributed to that demoralization and ul- 
timate revolution which drenched the soil of Europe 
with human blood. E 

Knowing but little of the history of Mr. Girard, 
it is only fron that little, we are able to judge, accord- 
ing to the rule given to us by the highest of all au- 
thority,—“by their fruits ye shall know them.”— 
Our earliest recollections of his name, are associat- 
ed with a sublime specimen of devoted,—disinter- 
ested,—heroic benevolence. When the yellow fever 
first made its appearance in the city of Philadelphia, 
and was then a nded to be the most mortal of 
all diseases,—the plague,—when consternation such 
as never existed in this country, on such an occasion, 
palin every cheek, and giving wing to all that 
could fly in any direction from the pestilence,—the 
man that at that fearful hour stood his ground, and, 
wherever he ascertained his fellow man was assail- 
ed, rallied to his relief, unappalled by the number of 
dead and the dying on every hand,—the man that 
not only opened wide his purse to the thousands made 
needy and destitute " the universal consternation, 
but perilled his own life to nurse the sick and to bu- 

the dead,—of the man who was thus introduced 
by early recollections, we would not readily believe 
to be deficient in the genuine attribute of charity or 
benevolence. Slight causes, ought not—much less 
should hasty inference, do injustice to such a man’s 
memory. 

Further—when we observe this same man by a 
long life of the most inflexible integrity to every one 
of his vast number of engagements amongst men,— 
building up for himself not only a princely fortune, 
but such an unimpeachable reputation in commercial 
and moneyed circles, that his individual note was just 
as current over this whole Union, as the notesof the 
National Bank itself, whose word was just as readily 
taken as a bond,—that man we should be bound to 
suppose, in common justice,—to be in possession of 
a high sense of moral obligation. 

Finally, when by the results of a long, active, and 
prosperous life, we witness this man, as age approach- 


ture, that 

which the best of purposes seems to be subjected in 
this world; the Saviour, in his own person and suf- 
ferings has furnished the supreme instance of man's 
malignant disposition—measured as it were, by the 
extent of the good which was intended. Letnoman 
expect to be greater than his Master. A tempting 
object for control; structures unequalled in magnifi- 
cence and extent; vast resources; annuities of hun- 
dreds of thousands; wide ramifications for influence 
and operation, are discerned, within an enclosure 
from which, in this case, one class is excluded from 
any control. The act of exclusion is denounced as 
a deadly sin—nay, as a gross instlt. He who con- 
ceived it is, for that offence, pronounced to be an in- 
fidel, and it is contended that his disposition for the 
benefit of orphans, on that account also, is not, ac- 
cording to the laws of this land, a cuarity,—and his 
attempt so to appropriate what was his own, is alto- 
gether void. 

The decision of the court we have not yet met, 
with, but learn from various authorities, that it is a 
very able document, and that the judges were unani- 
mous in their opinion, that this legacy of Mr. Girard 
was strictly in tne nature of a legal charity—and that 
the corporate authorities of the city of Philadelphia 
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proof might be found in the destiny to| these new emigrants. The Jews are also reminded 


that according to the general laws they are not allow- 
ed to emigrate to foreign countries. The thirty three 
communities, the smallest of which counts nearly five 
hundred sonls, and the largest about six thousand 
souls, have been plunged into such nameless desola- 
tion that the language of the tenderest compassion 
can find no words for it. ‘ 

During the last six months these communities have 
tried every lawful means and every possible channel 
to modify and to mitigate the ukase; deputies were 
sent to St. Petersburgh, showing to evidence by do- 
cuments and testimonials, from the authorities, that 
of 100 smugglers caught, scarcely five were of the 
Jewish persuasion, and that of 33 communities 17 
had not traded in smuggled goods for the last 14 
years, as if they bad foreseen the doleful end, but all 
these representations were useless, as also written 
representations of the German communities remain- 
ed without effect. As regards now the declaration 
of the place of emigration, which has been demand- 
ed by government from all Jewish family heads, 19 
communities have declared that they will not obey 
this injunction. 

They declare that they consider their fireside, 








were competent to take, hold, and exercise the trust, 
to them in the premises committed. 


law can be warped to allow him to do for the cause 
he is employed in, be it righteous or unjust. Men of 
the first talents, and character, professing high and 
holy obligations to truth, when before tribunals in- 
stituted for the express purpose of administering 
justice to all, often absolutely know their client to be 
in the wrong—to be guilty of the crime whereof he 
stands indicted,—morally bound in the obligation he 
wishes to evade—or having no shadow of honest claim 


where they were born and brought up, as their reo 
home; that with all love for their Russian fatherland, 
they cannot look beyond this fireside for another 


Is not the morality of our system of jurisprudence home; and if government intended to inflict an exile 
susceptible of being improved? We have never becn | upon them, then the same high authority might also 
able to perceive by what rule of ethics it is, that) designate the final place where the homeless were to 
counsel in a case, is considered not only at liberty, | find rest, in order that posterity and history should 
but bound in justice to his client, to do all that the! 


| not say that they had by their own choosing, deprived 
. the ukase of its cruelty and harshness. This resolu- 
tion, agreed to by the 19 communities, has been sent 
to St. Petersburg, and a reply 1s still expected, al- 
though very little hope is left. 
REVIVAL OF THE INQUISITION IN ITALY—PERSECUTION 
COMMENCED. 
From the Weekly Despatch, an English Publication. 
Mr. Epiror: In your paper of last week you in- 
serted exclusively an article of much importance; it 





to the position he has sued for, and yet—such is the! was an extract from the Malia Times, a copy of 


counsel to use the most strenuous exertion in behalf 
of his client, not only as a fair business transaction, 





es, arranging his earthly affairs, and whilst yet in 


‘but as a matter of absolute duty. The more despe- 


morality of the system—all recognize the right of his! 


| which had heen sent bes by a correspondent from 
,the Mediterranean. Itis little to the honor of the 
' London press that this important article has not been 
copied in its columns. I allude to the revived per- 


the full enjoyment of intellect, setting his house in| rate the case, if he has but the ingenuity to win it,’ secution of the Jews in Ancona. If persecution be 


order, that he may take leave of sublunary concerns, 
and observe him as if with lavish hands, profusely dif- 
fusing his hard earnings, to such objects as evince a 
care for the poorest, most destitute, and helpless of 
his fellow beings—not as a transient supply—to sa- 
tisfy for the moment and be exhausted—but for a 
permanent resource, so far as he could secure 1t. for- 
ever hereafter; not to this, that, or another sect, per- 
suasion, or profession, but to the parentiess child of 
want, be he born under whatever canopy, or in what- 
ever hovel, the man that recognizes his fellow being 
as a entitled to care and cultivation, be he the 
child of Jew or Gentile, Turk, Barbarian, or Scythi- 
an—and knows, and will know no distinction but the 
measure of their wants, in administering the cup of 
relief,——may we not be allowed to consider such a 
man capable of conferring a charity, even if the clergy 
be not entrusted by him with its distribution? 


Apprehending as we do, that exceeding great injus- 
tice has been attempted towards the memory of a 
man to whom society owes at least the tribute of a 
fair representation, (if nothing more,) we cannot but 
wonder at the efforts to convince the Supreme Court 
of thé United States, as well as the people of the 
United States, that Mr. Girard intended by this mu- 
nificent bequest, to build up a temple of infidelity, if 
not of atheism, and sincerely is it to be deplored, 
that this impression is countenanced to the extent it 
is, by those who have taken offence at Mr. Girard’s 
exclusion of them from any control in the manage- 
ment or disposition of the immense fund he appro- 
priated for this object. The utility of the institu- 
tion, it must be obvious, will be scriously impaired 
by creating such a prejudice against it, even before 
the buildings are tenable. Is the institution to be 
subjected to this clerical hostility? Can any reasona- 
ble man believe, that if Mr. Girard intended to erect 
atemple of infidelity, he would have entrusted the 
task of carrying out that object, to the corporate au- 
thorities of the city of Philadelphia? Did he not well 
know, that that corporate authority is, and in all 
ovens always will be, composed of professipg 

hristians-—selected from year to year from among 
themselves by a Christian community, and to whom, 
by this charge, might be entrusted the instruction 
aud education of any one of their own children? It 
1s doing violence to common sense to suppose that 
they would become the willing or blind agents of so 
diabolical a purpose, as it became, unhappily, the 
interest of those who urged this suit, to represent 
Mr. Girard to haye had in view. If proof were 
wanting of the sad tendency inherent in human na- 


\ the more he iscommended. This is radically wrong, 


from beginning to end. It is a flagrant departure 
from the awful rule of rectitude by which all our ac- 
tions here on earth, are at last to be judged. May 
we not hope for the arrival of the day, when the man 
that attempts for elient, wilfully to trespass beyond 
the line of truth, or to obstruct the operations of 
strict justice, shall be recognized as participating in 
the offence, whatever it be? It will be wholesome 


. ! 
for society when a man’s character shall be appre- 


ciated, not by his grade of talents, ingenuity, or suc- 
cess, even in the line of litigation, but by the rectitude 
of the cause he is found to be sustaining. Society 
has something to perform in thisdirection. If wrong 
be wrong, then whoever is aiding in effectuating it, 
ought to be partaker of the taint which should be its 


penalty. 
EEE, 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION REVIVED. 





Persecution or THE Jews in Russia. 
fondly hoped that the age of religious persecution 
had so far ceased amongst those who profess the 
Christian faith, that such details as the following 
would no longer disgrace the name and confirm in- 
stead of convert the unbelieving. Alas! humanity 
trusted with “spiritual power,’’—seems to have a na- 
tural propensity to a fiendish exercise of that power. 
Is it not almost a usurpation of God's province where 
man may not trespass with impunity? But to the heart 
sickening details;— 


The German University Gazetie publishes the 
following letter dated Turburg, on the Niemen, No- 
vember 12th. It contains interesting information: 

The Imperial ukase according to which all Jews 
living within fifty wersts from the western Russian 
frontier are to transmigrate to the interior of Russia, 
is beginning now to be executed. In thirty-three 
towns and boroughs of the western frontier of Lithu- 
ania, orders were received towards the end of last 
month by the Jews from government, that the heads 
of all Jewish households should declare, before the 
authorities of their abode, to which place they in- 
tended to emigrate with their families, as govern- 


mitted have also been strictly prescribed by the high- 
er authorities. 





West Russia, where already the Jewish over popula- 
tion is so great that only a dreary future is waiting 


It was! 


‘allowed to commence it will soon make rapid strides, 
and we shall have all the horrors of the good old 
times revived among us. Persecution can never be 
confined within its Jimits;—let it exist at all, and it 
‘is boundless. With respect to the court of inquisi- 
_tion, it was the glory of the immortal Napoleon that, 
i Wherever he went, he destroyed it; and to the shame 
and disgrace of the Duke of Wellington, it is record- 
| ed, that wherever he was successful he restored or 
allowed to be restored, this detestable court of 
Priests. When the illustrious emperor possessed 
Spain and Portugal, the courts of inquisition in both 
coutries, were annihilated. When the Duke of Wel- 
lington drove the French out of those countries, the 
inquisition revived in all its horrors. It may be truly 
said, that the march of Napoleon was that of liberal:- 
ty, whilst the progress of the Duke of Weilington 
was always that of absolute tyranny. 

The revival of the inquisition at Ancona isa fear- 
ful feature of the times. This court of Priests has 
its sittings and proceedings in secret; there is no ap- 
peal from its decisions, the chief judge has a po¥er 
known to ne other court in the world. Its president 
|can aggravate a sentence to any amount. In all 
| other courts throughout Europe the sovereign has 
the prerogative of mitigating, but certainly not of 
increasing, a penal sentence; but in this terrible 
court of the priests the inquisitor has the power of 
augmenting the pinishment to any extent he pleases. 
This, of course, renders a trial, at best, a mere 
mockery. ‘lhe sentence of the court generally 
consists in torture, and the Grand Inquisitor, may in- 
| crease this torture to the utmost extent of his dispo- 
sition. 





The inquitition is re-established at Ancona, and its 
first proceeding is against the Jews. Ancona is the 
third city inthe Pope’s dominions. It contains about 
26,000 inhabitants—an immense number for a city of 
the dominions of the Pope. A great portion of the 
population are Jews, Greeks, and Mahomedans. It 
has a Cathedral and churches innumerable. Its ma- 
nufactures are in the hands of the Jews, to whom 
the town owes all its prosperity. Now comes out 
a proclamation against these Jews, the sole object of 
which is to plunder them by extorting bribes for get- 


ment wants to retain a control over the numerous} ting rid of this poclamation. In most parts of Eu- 
emigrants. The place to which emigration is per-| rope liberality towards the Jews, for hiaif a century 


at least, has been a prominent feature of the age.«— 
The French emancipated them as we did the {rish 


They are the seven governments (counties) of | Catholics. In England, our queen, very much toher 


honor, has conferred titles upon the Jews. We have 
had, we are glaé to say, Jews as high sheriffs of 
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counties, and even of London itself, but the spirit of 
persecution must, like pestilence, break out some- 
where, and in the Pope’s dominions it is now direct- 
ed against the Jews of Ancona. The real motives 
of the priests, of course, consists ina knowledge that 
-the Jews are worth plunder. By this edict of the 
Pope’s inquisition, a Jew is prohibited: from marry. 
ing with a Christian; a Jew .is not allowed to eat 
with a Christian, or to visit a Christian family. He 
is not permitted to employ Christian men or women, 
day or night.. We fancy that this will prove sadly 
detrimental to the Christians, for the Jews are the 
great capitalists—the monied men—and employ half 
ihe town, and this part of the edict will throw. the 
Catholic population of Ancona out of employment. 
It is really dreadful to know that such a hateful spirit 
of persecution can exist inany part of Christendom. 
"The Jews are confived (9 a district of the town, and 
they are. prohibited from employing Christian nurses, 
or Christian domestic servants, under the pain of 
fines and penalties, according to the Pontifical con- 
stitution. As we placed the Pope on his throne al 
an immense expense, we see not why we should not 
exercise a discretion in checking such cnorimities.— 
Why should English gold haye been spent, and En- 
glish blood have been spilied, to establish such a sys- 
tem of Popish tyranny? One section of the edict 
amounts to the ludicrous. It enacts that all Jews 
possessed of property must alienate that property by 
bona file contracts, and within the space of three 
months, or otherwise the whole property will be for- 
feited to the Sacred Courtof inquisition. Is not this 
enough to make the English people alive to religious 
persecution? The principle fully exists in this coun- 
Ary, although itis not carried to quite as great an 
extent. The Jews are prohibited from cating with 
Christians, or sleeping out of their quarters, and from 
permitting Christians to sleep within them, Ano- 
ther clause of the edict prohibits the Jews from visit- 
ing Christians without a license, but the license be- 
ing paid for, the Jews may visit where they please. 
Then, these Israelites are prohibited from trafficking 
in sacred things, or in trading in books of any sort 
whatever. ‘These chosen people are forbid to read 
any thing. This, 1 suppose, is a step in the progress 
of education—in the march of intellect. 

To give the English public an idea of the horrible 
nature of this edict of inquisition: “XI. That the 


A series of annoyances, interferen- 


in the minority. Sainte 
the instru- 


ces, litigation, and persecution, thro : 
mentality of the temporal courts, followed this re- 
sult, to an extent beyond the power of Christian pa- 
tience or human endurance. bese 
The government upon being appealed to, through 
the Prime minister, to bring the subject before par- 
liament, with a-view to prevent the scandal and evil 
consequences of the strife between the civil and Ec- 
clesiastical courts, or as a disruption of a Scottish 
Church, refused to interfere to the extent required. 
The consequence has been, that five hundred minis- 
ters, with Dr. Chalmers at their head, and seven 
hundred congregations, constituting about two fifths 
of the whole nufhber of ministers, and three fifths 
of the whole number of congregations have with- 
drawn from theestablishment. By this act, the min- 
isters relinquished not only their churches, but house 
and home, their livings, and every temporal advant- 
age to which they had been entit'ed; throwing them- 
selves upon the voluntary support of their peuple, 
and the sympathies of their Christian brethren, and 
trusting to a good providence to furnish shelter for 
their families, and places of worship for their con- 
gregations. The number of individuals connected 
with this movement, must amount to over a million, 
and the property relinquished, to many millions.— 
They are generally of the middle class, but comprise 
many of the best and purest, and some of the ablest 
and most learned men of the age. Whatever we 
may think of the Jegal and constitutional question 
involved, or of the policy or expediency of the step, 
no one can doubt that it was taken “for conscience 
sake.” This surely is no small passage for history.— 
There is something truly sublime in the spectacle, 
that such a body of men should turn their backs upon 
the riches and honors and comforts of this world, by 
means of that faith and hope which enable them to 
Jay hold upon another. Such firmness of purpose 
and such high resolve, could only have been attained 
and carried out, by men accustomed to look from 
earth to heaven; to regard all difficulties as a neces- 
‘sary part of the discipline of the just nfade perfect; 
and to look upon trials and suffering as the way to 
| arrive at the crown. The event must be regarded 
| by Christian communities, as an era in all future 











cognize in liberty and religion the best gifts of hea. 
ven:—-We recognize it as the land of Burns and Scott 
immortal in story and in song.—we recognize it ay 
the land of Jeffrey, whose efforts have created a new 
era in literature; of Macauley, whose fame pervades 
both hemispheres: of Chalmers, whose genius and 
virtues ilkimine the age in which we live.” 

_ Whether the writer of the above article had in 
his mind’s eye, on penning its concluding paragraph 
the treatment which the Presbyterians of nd are 
now experiencing from “the Established Church” 
and authorities of her sister Kinga of England 
we cannot say,—but certain it is, that few persons in 
our blessed day of religious liberty, will listen to the 
details given by the representatives of the Free Church 
of Scotland, without recognizing the same fell spirit, 
in the same specious garb—“ playing such antic tricks 
before high heaven, as make the Angels weep.” 

According to the accounts which exist, we under- 
stand that numbers amounting to two thirds of a)| 
the church going people of Scotland, or at Jeast of 
their government church, have seceded, and form 
now ‘the Free Church of Scotland” in contradistinc- 
tion tothe government establishment. The sece. 
ders include 700 congregations, of which about 100 
have means at command to furnish themselves with 
suitable chureh buildings, &e. The remaining 600 
are now endeavoring to collect an amount for the 
same purpose, estimating the average expense of 
each church at $2,400, some more and some less, 
according to necessity; and designed so as to consult 
economy and fitness rather than display or ornament. 
The sum required therefor will be near one and a 
half millions of dollars, and contributions are now 
being solicited. 
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BAGATELLE. 








Extract of a letter from a Yankee in London, to his 
friend at home: 
London, 1st Feb. . 
Dear Covusin:— _— 
I suppose you know how much our folks have 
complained at the Yorkshire folks, who have ¢mport- 
ed their goods underfinished into the United States, 


(time. it presents an emergency, which has been met, | and sworn to invoices, too, and all true; and yet some- 


‘in Scotland, by a liberality worthy of the cause.— 


Jews in carrying their dead to the grave, must not ‘[he response from the free churches of England, has ' 


use any religious rite, or public pomp, and especial- 


torches, or other lights in the streets, and out of the 
Jewish quarter, under the pain of 100 scudes, the los; 
of the wax lights, and other things, to which the 
nearest relation shall be subjected.” Such are the 
proceedings of what is called, “the Sacred Inquisi- 
tion of Ancona.” 

The priests, of course, have the power of grant- 
ing licenses to the Jews for breaking all the orders 
of this edict of the Sacred Inquisition, and as the 
Jews are the only active, wealthy, and useful por- 
tion of Ancona, of course the priests make a good 
revenue of their licenses. Such a case as this ought 
to open the eyes of the English public as to the spirit 
which is a3 rampant in this country as it is in An- 


only it assumes.a very different name. 
te rn PUBLICOLA. 


THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
We avail of the following article from the Phila- 


éeiphia North American, on the subject. — es 
‘he public attention has been cailed, in this city, 


for two weeks past, to the peculiar situation of the | 


Church of Scotland. There are considerations of 


great historical and political interest, in connection 


with the recent movement of the Free Church, 
which entitles it to some notice from the secular 
ress. it has its origin in a struggle between the 
Keclesiastical and the Civil courts, upon the law of 
atronage. The former contend that they are not 
ound to receive, admit, and ordain a candidate, con- 
trary to the voice, and against the will of the con 
gregation to which he has been presented by the pa- 
trou;—that this is a part of the discipline of the 
Church, guaranteed to them by what they regard as 
constitutional or fundamental law, and by the same 
law, fulling necessarily within their exclusive juris- 
diction;—conceding, at the same time, that the civil 
courts may withhold the emoluments. On the other 
hand, the civil courts have decided, that where the 
patron presents his candidate, being a regular licen- 
tiate of the church, in good standing, the church ju- 
diciary is bound to receive, admit, and ordain him, 
irrespective of the wishes of the congregation, and 
that its refusal to do so, is a wrong for which the 
members may be made individually and personally 
responsible in the civil courts. This view has been 
sustained by the house of lords as a court of last re- 
sort, Brougham going for it. The great advocate of 
the Free Church was Jeffrey, and the strongest men 
of the courts of session were on the same side, although 


‘al-' also been most cheering. The city of New York has quiring finishi 
ly must abstain from saying prayers, or displaying ' 


contributed nobly. 


how the laws of the tariff were exactly not answer- 
ed,—that is, making a thing halfway, and only re- 
to make it complete, but leave the 


| finishing till after the duty was paid. Well, I was 


|__Dr. Cunningham, who presents their cause here, considerable anxious about that, and seeing no way 


| fills one of the highest stations in the church, and is 


-an able preacher. He has been listened to with un-| 


| divided attention by large audiencies in this city, for 
several days in succession. He is a man of com- 
| manding presence, and you are always sure of his 
| integrity. Ile combines strength with the character- 
| istic of style and manner peculiar to his church and 
| country, which render his discourses very interesting. 
| He is accompanied by Mr. Fergusson, an elder of the 
free church, who is from Dundee. Dr. Cunningham is 
‘the pastor of the Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, 
and is now associated with Dr. Chalmers, as one of 
the professors in the new Theological Seminary.— 
Many of our best citizens can boast of Scotland as 
their fatherland, .nd they are generally Presbyte- 
rians. The Synod of Philadelphia, in one branch 
only of the sister Presbyterian Church, (that usu- 
ally called the old schooi) contains soine twenty- 
four thousandcommunicants. And then there area 
thousand interesting associations in this community 
| at large, connected with all our recollections of Scot- 
land. 


Its very hills and dells and heaths and moors are 
invested with a classic interest, and reflect a lustre 
more sacred than that of mere romance. We have 
frequently wandered in imagination and gathered flow- 
ers of poesy along the banks of Ayr, by Bonny 
Doon, on ‘l'weed-side, and in Teviot Dale. The 
names of its tiny lochs and its remotest islets are 
familiar to us as household words. It is the land of 
schools and colleges and churches. [ts history and 
literature and language are part and parcel of our 
own. It stands out prominent in the great struggle 
for civil and religious liberty, and the very contest 
now going on, is identical with that which drove 
William Penn and the Puritans from their homes in 
“merrie England,” to seek an asylum on these dis- 
tant shores. ‘The mouldering dust of many a cove- 
nanter whose spirit has been assigned a place with 
the saints in light, now mingles with that of the vilest 





grounds, while the bones of others, once hunted like 
a patridge on the mountain, lie scattered and neg- 
lected, until they shal] be summoned to the announce- 
ment of their immortal destiny, at the right hand in 
judgment. 

We all recognize Scotland as the land of Wallace 
and ef Bruce—of Melville aad of Knox—as we re- 





culprit in the “‘malefactors’ corner,” of the burying |‘ 


to correct it by the law, I thought ] would try my 
hand in seeing how the matter would work in the 
shape of retaliation; and that comes as nigh reciprocity 
as the prime minister can make it. 

I got safe here by the packet on the 8th ultimo, and 
landed my cases of clocks. The duty was 25 per cent. 
on the value; and I put down on the invoice siz shil- 
lings and ninepence stirling. each clock. . The officer 
stared, and locking at the invoice, and then at my 
clecks. ‘What,” says he, ‘‘only 6s. 9d. for those 
clocks—mahogany cases, three feet high, and war- 
ranted to go!” ‘*That’s no go” says he; ‘I must 
seize em.” ‘Very well,” says I, ‘‘do so. But the 
law says you must pay the invoice price and ten per 
cent. additional; and that is all I care for, so go 
ahead.” And so I left him. 


Not caring to seem very anxious about it, I didn’t 
go back to the custom house for nigh upon three 
weeks—for this 1s such an etarnal big city, it takes 
nigh upon three weeks to walk about it and find out 
any thing consarning the clock trade—so I went back. 
Well says I, Mr. Officer, what have you concluded 
on regarding them clocks of mine, are you ready to 
pay me the invoice price of 6s 9d, and ten per cent. 
according to law—or what, says I? He walk’d aside 
with me for a spell, and says he, ‘tare you any rela- 
tion of Mr. Slick, of Slickville? Yes, says I, conside- 
rable upon the mother’s side, for she is 2d cousin to 
Sam Slick.” ‘*Now,” says he, Mr. Doolittle, I want 
to know if you really think those clocks are worth 
no more than six shillings and nine pence—for if that 
is the case, the duty is only one shilling and eight 
pence half penny.” Well says I, them clocks, if 
properly tittevated, are raly worth more—but I don’t 
think if sir Robert Peel, or the Duke of Wellington, or 
even the Queen herself and Prince Albert, were to 
try, they could make them worth more as they now 
stand.”” Well, says he, to tell you the truth, Faves 
trad them examined by some of our clock-makers, and 
they say they are like Pinder’s razors, ‘made to sell.’”’ 

hye says I, “you cunning critter; do tell now,” 
says |, **f want to know.” 

So you see these English custom house officers are 
up toa thing or two. This critter now had been 
trying my clocks, by some of their experienced clock 
makers, and to use his saying, it was ‘tno go.” Well, 
says 1, Mr. Officer, what do you conclude on? Why, 





says he, ‘‘the lords commissioners of her majesty’s 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREsSs, 


treasutt conclude you may “aay your clocks at your| ‘The attempt now making by certain persons to super- 
vote” And so ds fat cit + 4 pecoreay he cede the authority of government in relation to the con- vihet nai 
ee ustom | ade Aithtore: all the clock makers, trol which it was supposed the constitution of the Unit- 








ll the lords of the treasury, did not see that only 
wheel, not bigger than a shilling, was 

in each of these clocks, and that I had in my. 
chest ts vithout it, the clocks was “no go,” but 
with it, every man, woman and child can tell where 
the sun is, a great deal more accurately than they can 
through the wg and smoke of this city; for if it hadn’t 
been for my eloeks I never could have told day from 
night here. Well, it warn’t long after [ got my 
clocks through the custom house before they were 
all going as true as the sun. And the way they re- 
gulated the time here is @ caution to Roskell. 

There is no people on airth can beat us in clock 
making. I sentone of mine to the Queen, and she is 
tickled most desperately with it, and regulates all her 
business by it, and don’t allow.any body to wind it up 
but Prince Albert. 

[am going to send one to Rev. S. Smith, as soon as 
I can get V. D. painted on it, in honor of old Con- 
necticut—meaning no debts. But he is considerable 
riled up just now, about the Quakers of Pennsylvania. 
He lost forty per cent. on his investments in Penn- 
sylvania stock; but I hope after he gets one of my 
clocks, he will regain his confidence in American 
tick. . 

This business about state debts is very bad here 
for all Americans—and makes us feel small; and 
goes considerable against my business, and all kinds 
of business with America. I believe I could sell 
twenty clocks where I sell one, if all our states paid 
uppromptly. Folks here have gota notion there isno 
dependence upon us, and that our clocks can’t keep 
good time, if our states don’t keep good time also. 

Nations are like families. You know how the 
Stiles family went to ruin on account of not paying 
their debts. No body wouldtrustthem. And when 
Mrs. Stiles at last sent to borrow our brass kettle, to 
bile apple sass in, she was told “to buy onc.” No 
body would lend such folks. Good credit is almost as 
good as real money to any man; and just so itis with 
a family or with anation. Old uncle Ebenezer used 
to say that as long as he paid interest promptly, he 
never knew the day he could not borrow all he want- 
ed. And that is a notion I wish our states would 
think on; for that is all lenders want. Love to all. 
Your friend and cousin, Amos Doo.irrLe. 

[W. Y¥. Amer. 

“Sern Turtie’s Ow.” is the title of a newspaper 
published at Lowell, Massachusetts. We extract the 
following from “First No. 2” of the Owl: 

‘: Wise sayings of Seth Tuttle—Any body that wants 
to git marid—its jest as easy to do so as tis for me 
to make a pudden stick, if any body wants to by one, 
all you hav to do is to tell any oman you cunt gete 
your stockens mendéd as you yus to fore you came 
away from your home, and there ainta gal inadozen 
buttle say why dont you get marid—thens your time 
to say icant get any body t’will have me, so one 
word will bring on tother, and puty soon if youl ony 
follo on you can get most any oman. 

Mr, Seth Tattle saith—Thus saith Seth Tuttle— 
even thus Seth Tuttle saith—viz: saith Seth Tuttle, 
saith Seth, and Seth saith it in sincerity, ‘Be good 
and do good,’ and it shall be ‘well with thee.’ Thus 
Seth Tuttle saith. 

Nobody should he out late nites, becos there aint 1 
out of a hundred of the city watchmen that can see 
very plain arter dark, and you are jest as likely to 
get intew the op as any body—they dont no no dif- 
ference with peple. 

Ide recommend to all to behave as well as they 
know how, for they cant do much better, and if any 
body does, and will let me no it, I will rite about it 
in the next Owl. 

They say theres a man out west whos so tall that 
his hed is ollers covered with snow; but ive my doubts 
about it. 

Nobody should let his angry passions rize, caus 
there is danger of giting mad. 

A Hero. The bar was much amused by the fol- 
lowing billet, which came to hand this morning and 
furnished by the court: 

Burraco Baracat, Febrary 16t, 1844. 
Judge H. : 

Dear Sur 1 hear that there is a young lady in jail 
and is sentenced to state prison for life and has got 
12 days before she goes and if any boddy will marry 
her in that time she will getclear I will volunteer 
to marry her, if ican and i wish that the Judge would 

€ so good as to see in it I am a solidier in the ser- 
vice of the United States J am in a gard hous now 
for some slight offence you might send the constable 


Up and git me and i will come and marry her and i 


will support her as far as it is in power. I am dear 
your most obedient servant, alata - leledaddiadabeled 


[Buffalo Commercial. 


ed States had conferred upon the public authorities in 
relation to mails and post offices, is happily hit off by 


the following article which we copy from the National 
Intelligencer. That the rates of postage, and latitude 
of the franking privilege, require modification and amend- 
ment, is admitted on all hands; but that under cover of 
some grievatices, there are persons interested to inter- 
fere far too deeply and are urging changes in order to 
secure their own aims, at the sacrifice of great national 
interests, and especially of the interests of a vast propor- 
tion of the people of the Union who do not live upon the 
great thoroughfares, and who would suffer by the con- 
templated alteration, ig manifest. The subject in all ity 
ramifications, vast as they ure, is before congress, and 
we cannot doubt that they will discern what ought to be 
done, and proceed to du the requisite. A view of the 
whole ground, we suspect, will show, that the wisdom 
and experience of those who have had the subject from 
time to time befure them, is not so much at fault, as 
many have been led to apprehend. One proposition is 
tu render unpro table routes, a charge upon the public 
treasury. This would have to be sustained by taxes 
upon the people in some form, and we doubt if any plan 
more equitable and appropriate of levying this, will be 
found, than that pursued by our forefathers,—by making 
the system of transportation support itself. 

We cannot believe that the idea of allowing the 
charge and duty of transporting the public mails to be ta- 
ken from the hands of government, will be en‘ertained. 
“THE AMERICAN ANTI-HIGH DUTIES IMPORTING COMPANY. 
Whereas, in the opinion of the undersigned, all 


government monopolies are odious and unconstitu- 
tional; and whereas the existing tariff of imposts on 


dry goods and hardware is exorbitant, and in great 


excess beyond what is necessary to defray the ex- 
pense of transportation from Europe the undersigned 
gives notice that,on the firstday of April, he will 
open a custom house in Charleston, in which all mer- 
chants are hereby publicly notified that they may 


| duties. 


Should the secretary of the treasury be so far mis- 
led as to believe that any thing in the constitution 
confers on congress the exclusive power to lay du- 
ties on imported goods; to coin money,, or to trans- 
port letters for pay by the agency of post oflices and 
post roads, it is to be hoped he will try the issue by 
a suit at law against me—I being a responsible man 
—and that in the meantime he will not attempt to 
destroy the public confidence in the validity of en- 
tries at my custom-house, by arresting or otherwise 
interfering with my agents. The whole tariff sys- 
tem is believed to be a high-handed scheme of pub- 
lie robbery, and it is to be devoutly wished tiat no 
respectable merchants, having regard for their mer- 
cantile fame, and the pecuniary advantages thut mu t 
result to them personally by exemption from the 
onerous taxes to which more simple-minded men 
submit from an an» @ °‘d_everence for what is call- 
ed law—it is, I say, tobe hoped that all such respec 
table and sagacious merchants will lend their coun- 
tenance, clundestinely, if not openly, to this my 
avowed determination to trample upon a statute thut 
{ deem to be both unconstitutional and inconvenient 

Should this my plan of an ‘‘.4merican imporiing-at- 
a-low-rate-of-dulics Company” meet with that d-greeo 
encouragement from the reflecting portion of the c sin- 
munity to which it is entitled for its boldness, to say 
nothing about its honesty, I shall feel it tobe my du- 
ty, in compliance with the free spirit of the age and 
the exercise of the largest liberty, to establish in the 
city of New York an ‘An American Coining Compa- 
ny,” not having been able to discover, after the most 
careful and patriotic examination of the Constitution, 
any thing im that sacred instrument, the hallowed 
work of Washington, and Marshall, and Madison, 


the alchemic art as may enable a man to make good 
metal out of base, and good money out of bad. 
THEOPHILUS DOONER. 


P. S. For new projects in resistance of what is 
called the law of the land, and for caryring modern 
ethics into practical operation, I shall watch for tle 
countenance of the public press, the sooner to be ex- 
pected when it is considered that the right of sutfrage 
i- mich restricted, being denied to women and chil 
dren, and that, as Congress sits but a short time once 
in seven years, the existing laws are alinost as un- 





changeable as the laws of the Medes and Persian. 


enter their goods at one-fourth of the present rate of 


and Ames, which expressly forbids such exercise of 





SENATE. - 


Marcu 4. Mr. Barrow presented i 

s the credentials 
of the Hon. Henry Johnson, elected a senator by the 
legislature of Louisiana for the unexpired term of 
the late Alexander Porter, which were read; after 


we Mr. Johnson was duly qualified and took his 
seat. 


State resolutions. Mr. Miller oak 
, % presented resolution 
from the legislature of New Jersey, in relation to Pe 


appropriation. for constructing a breakwater 
harbor cf Cape May. 4 eakwater at the 


By Mr. Bagby presented®a memorial from mer« 
chants, traders, and other citizens of Mobile, Alaba- 
ma, asking that a treaty of commerce and naviga. 
tioit may be concluded with Texas. 

Also, from the legislature of Alabama, asking the 
graduation and reduction of the public lands. » 

Also, from the same, asking that 


emption may be extended to the 
Cheroke I 


state. 


Death of Mr. Frick. A message was received from 
the house of representatives, communicating infor. 
mation of the death of Henry Frick, of Pennsylva- 
nia, and of the proceedings thereupon; when _ 


3 Mr. Buchanan rose and addressed the senate as ful- 
Ows* 


the right of pre- 
settlers on the 
€ purchase and other public lands, in that 


Mr. President: It has become my painful duty to 
move the resoluttons customary on such occasions 
as a token of respect for the memory of the | i 
Henry Frick, late a member of the Pennsylvania de- 
legation in congress, information of whose death has 
just been communicated to us by the house of repre- 
sentatives. The performance of such a duty, at all 
times solemn, is rendered peculiarly impressive upon 
the present occasion by the sad and melancboly gloom 
in which we are now enveloped. The variety of 
worldly honors and the folly of ambition have been 
brought home to the hearts of all who hear me. b 
the late astounding and heart-rending catastrophe 
which has covered a nation with mourning. Every 
man, and especially every public man. must, at the 
present moment, deeply feel how worthless are the 
highest honors and distinctions which human power 
can bestow upon human frailty, even when these have 
been nobly won by wisdom, patriotism, and virtue.— 
Truly, in the language of Scripture, -*Man walkethin 
a vainshadow and disquieteth himself in vain.” The 
grave had not closed upon the mortal remains of those 
whom we all deplore, when death: struek down anp- 
ther victim from cur midst, among our associates in 
congress. Muy these melancholy events, following 
each other in such rapid suecession, soften and 
subdue the maddening pulse of political excitement 
and teach us to feel that we are all brethren—that 
we are all fellow citizens of the same glorious re- 
public. ; 

Mr. Frick was born in the county of Northumber- 
land, and state of Pennsylvania, in the year one thou- 
said seven hundred and ninety five. At an early 
age he learned the noble art of printing in the city 
of Philadelphia. Whilst yet in his minority, fired 
with youthful patriotism, he united himself to a yoe- 
lunteer company and took up arms in defence of his 
country durin:: the late war with Great Britain. In 
the year 1316 he established a political journal in 
his native county, which he continued to conduct for 
more than twenty years, and it is still owned and 
conducted by members of his family. Mr. Frick re- 
presented his county with fidelity and ability during 
three successive sess:ons, commencing with that of 
1828, in the legislature of Pennsylvania, and he was 
finally elected to congress in October last, under cir- 
cumstances which clearly evince that he enjoyed 
uncommon personal popularity among those who 
knew him best. The history of his life presents no 
very remarkable events. It is the history of a man 
fortunately so common in this country, who from an 
humble beginning has, by industry, ability, and per. 
severance, gradually surmounted every intervening 
obstacle, and at last attained the high distinction of 
a seat in the other branch of congress. He termi- 
nated his earthly career in. this city on Friday fast 
after adong and lingering illness, which he bore with 
calmness and resignation. The deceased was an af- 
fectionate husband,a kind father, and a sincere friend. 
The impulses of his nature were noble and generous 
and he performed all the relative duties of life in 
such a manner as to secure to himself numerous ar- 
dent and devoted friends. Let his virtues be remem- 
bered, and let his faults, if he had any, be buried in 
his grave. The widowed partner of his bosom, in 











obedience to a feeling so natural to the human heart, 
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requested that his mortal remains might be carried 
home for interment in the bosom of his native earth. 


In compliance with her wish, and under the advice] 


of the Pennsylvania delegation, his body left this city 
on Saturday morning last, accompanied by his son 
and two of his friends from the other house. This is 
the reason why no order has been taken concerning 
his funeral. ore 

Mr. B. concluded by offering the usual resolutions, 
which were adopted, and the senate adjourned. 

Mancu 5. State resolutions, Mr. Choate, of Mas- 
sachusetts, presented resolutions of the legislature of 
that state, advocating measures for the establish- 
ment of a holy alliance or congress of nations, for 
the amicable adjustment ofall international disputes. 
Referred to the committee on foreign affairs: also, a 
resolution from them in reference to old French spo- 
liations. r ‘ ‘ 

Fox and Wisconsin rivers. The consideration of 
the bill to grant land to improve the navigation of 
these rivers, was resumed. Mr. Haywood offered’an 
amendment, providing that the land granted by the 
bill shall be deducted from the 500,000 acres to 
which the territory of Wisconsin is entitled by ex- 
isting law, when she shall become a state. Mr. Tap- 

n sipported the amendment. Mr. Tallmadge and 
Kir. Porter opposed it. They regarded the work as 
of national interest. By motion of Mr. 2llen, the 
bill was for the present laid on the table. 


Oregon. Mr. Semple presented additional resolu- 
tions of the general assembly of Iiinois in reference 
to the settlement and occupation of the Oregon ter- 
ritory. 

Public lands. Mr. Woodbury, from the committee on 

ublic lands, reported a bill for ihe re-organization 
of the general land service. — : 
favy contracts. The consideration of the bill to 
extend the time forthe completion of certain navy. 
contracts, was resumed. 
Mr. Bayard offered an amendment that the con- 


only contract that had run out and not yet fulfilled, 
be extended, at the discretion of the secretary of the 
navy. 

Mr. Haywood opposed the amendment. The Rich- 
mond company had acontract to finish cannon at 
$133 per ton, and others offered now to furnish them 
at $100 per ton. They had failed to comply with the 
terms of the contract, and it is now proposed to give 
them further time, though others would do the same 
work at lower prices. 

Mr. Bayard in a few remarks defended the amend- 
ment. The company had gone to great expense to 
fulfil their work. The secretary is obliged by law 
to advertise for contracts and give them to the low- 
est bidder. ‘I'he lowest priced guns were not always 

cheapest. 
i ehe Toeindian! was agreed to by a vote of 19 to: 
17. ‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed. 


Surreyor general of Ohio. The bill in relation to 
this oflice was considered. Mr Tappan opposed the 
removing of the office from Cineinnati to Detroit.— 
Mr. Porter advocated it. Mr. While said that he had 
no doubt Detroit was a more suitable seat for the 
otice. Without taking any question on the bill, the 
senate adjourned. 

Marcu 6. Mr. Crittenden presented a memorial, 
signed by almost every member of the legislature ot 
Kentucky, asking a grant of land in the Vincennes 
district for the purpose of opening a communication 
between Lake Erie end the Ohio river. 


State Resolutions. Mr. Phelps presented a series of | 
resolutions from the legislature of Vermont, relating | 
to slavery; the motion to receive wus ordered to lic 
on the table. Also resolutions remonstrating against 
the ‘annexation of Texas as unconstitutional and dan- 
gerous to the stability of the union. Ordered to lig 
ou the table and be printed. 

Mr. Semple submitted a resolution that the com- 
mittee on the judiciary be instructed to inquire into 
and report on the expediency of requiring the circuit 
and district courts within the district ot Nitnois to hold 
alternately the 3 of said court at Chicago and 

ingfi in said state. 

migrte meer Ohio, §c. The bill in relation to the 
office of Surveyor General for the states of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Michigan was taken up; and, after being 
considered in committee of the whole, on the ques- 
tion, “‘shal] the bill be engrossed fora third read- 
ing?” ; 

Mr. Tappan demanded the yeas and nays; when 
there appeared for the engrossinent as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Barrow, Bates, Bayard, 
Berrien, Breese, Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Foster, 
Fulton, Henderson, Huntington, Jarnagin, yr Mc. 
Duttie, Mangum, Miiler, Pearce, Porter, Rives, Semple, 
Sevier, Sturgeon, Upham, Wright, Wuodbridge—29. 

NAYS—! essrs. Allen, Bagby, Hannegan, Haywood, 


, men after ithe 4th day of March, 1843, was ordered 


adjourned. 


| addressed the house as follows: 





Cali ae tari ein lsieer enh beanies tie emiae -—— z 





Oregon. The senate then took up the bill to en- 
courage the settlement of the territory of Oregon. -__ 


now going on in relation to the resolution of the se- |} 
nator from Iilinois had taken the place of the consi- 
deration of this bill. He would move to lay the bill 
on the table; and he would give notice that to-mor- 
row he would call up the resolution of the 

man from Illinois, aid would move to lay it on the 
table, instead of the motion now pending 
to the committee on foreign relations. As many had 
spoken on the other side of the question as would be 
equal to the number in reply after he had himself 
spoken, and therefore the motion to Jay on the table 
would be perfectly corteous to both sides. 


Mr. Sevier said the senator was mistaken if he sup 
posed that there was any necessary connexion be- 
tween the bill and the resolution. This a! or: 
to establish forts on the Oregon, &c. haterer 
might be the merits of one of these propositions, the 
question did not involve the merits of the other.— 
The senator from Massachusetts, in his speech tho 
other day, remarked that, though he was opposed to 
the resolution, he had not, therefore, determined to 
oppose the bill. 

Mr. .@rcher was willing, he said, that the bill be 


passed by. 
Mr. Buchanan expressed his intention to make a 


of the committee on foreign affairs he was entitled 
to be heard previously to its being laid upon the ta- 
ble. 

The bill was then passed over fur the present. 


‘rmy. A bi}] to repeal so much of the act appro- 
ved the 23d August, 1843, as requires the 2d regiment 
of dragoons to be converted into a regiment of rifle- 


to be engrossed. 

[ Mr. Crittenden avowed his determination to oppose 
this bill on its passage. } 

Land claims. The bill to provide for the adjust- 
ment of land claims within the states of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Arkansas, and for other pur- 
poses, was discussed, until a late hour, by Messrs. 
Henderson, Burrow, King, Sevier, Juhnson, Walker, 
Haywood, and others, when on motiun of the latter it 
was laid on the table and ordered.to be printed as 
amended. 


On motion of Mr. Archer the senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business, and after a 
few moments spent therein and the confirmation of 
the nomination of J. C. Calhoun, as secretary of state, 


a ee 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, Marcn 4. Mr. Thompson introduced his 
colleague, Hon. R. iV. Roberts, representative elect 
from the state of Mississippi, who was qualified and 
touk his seat. : 

Death of Mr. Frick. Mr. J. R. Ingersoll rose and 


} 

At the request of my colleagues | rise to perform } 
the painful duty of announcing the death of the Hon. 
Henry Frick, of Pennsylvania. He died at his lodg- 
ings in Washington on Friday last, when the whole | 
cily was already shrouded in gloom by that signal} 
and sad calamity which struck down ina moment 
festivity in its innocent mimh, and power, and place, 
and talants. and virtues, m their becoming pride.— 
Death, in al! its aspects, is full of solemnity. Itsome- 
limes appears apmed with double terrors, when it 
selects its reluctant aud unprepared victims among 
those of robust and youthful frame. The blow— 
always heavy to the hearts of surviving friends—is 
nat without a degree of mournful consolation when 
they reflect that disease had long been praying on 
thé shattered system. Wearied nature is relieved 
from a load of trouble when it sinks into the grave 
after time and opportunity have been thus afforded 
for solemn thought. ‘The undying spirit, chastened 
by the pangs which its frail covering has endured, 
becomes Jess unwilling to throw it off, and nothing 
departs but life and suffering, while an unspotted name 
remains behind. ‘The consolation is increased when 
distant affection may be told that, although the clos- 
ing eye was not permitted to linger upon familiar 
objects of a cherished home, yet the stranger's pil- 
low was smoothed by the hand of sympathy, and the 
agonies of disease were lessened by watchful tender- 
ness, which strove in vain to avert the approach of 
death. 

Both of these sources of diminished grief are 
found in relation to the gentleman whose seat has be- 
come vacant since we last met together. He died 
while yet in the meridian of life, although a fatal 
malady, for a course of years, had marked him for 
its victim, and had counterfeited too well the fur- 


few remarke on the Oregon resolution; asa member | | 


in the town and county of Northumberland, Penn. 
sylvania, inthe year 1795, and was educated as 4 


Mr. archer said it was apparent that the discussion printer in the city of Philadel 


ia. Karly in life 
established a public journal a FMiliton, when he ‘ae 
continued to reside. A mourning family will there 
receive his mortal remains, and will deposite them 
bedewed with pious tears, in the midst of kindred 
dust and ashes. His editorial labors did not cease 
for more than twenty years. He thrice served with 


to refer it}credit and fidelity in the legislature of his native 


state, and he received those military honors which 
proclaim the merit of the individual and the respect 
of his fellow citizens. At the last autumnal election 
he was returned to congress from the thirteenth dig. 
trict of Pennsylvania, composed of four adjoinin 
counties. His residence among us has been too brie 
and his health too infirm, to have allowed a large 
accession here to his stock of friends, Estimable in 
the relations of domestic and social life, active and 
faithful in the discharge of public duty, true to his 
friends, and just (if he had any) to his enemies, he 
lived and died respected and esteemed, an honest 
and honorable man, and a sincere and zealous pa- 
triot. ’ 

Mr. I. concluded by offering the following resoly. 
tions, which were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, ‘I'hat this house hus heard, with deep sensi- 
bility, of the death of the Hon. Henry Frick, a member 
from the state of Pennsylvania, which took place at his 
vdvizgs in this city on Friday last, the Ist inst. 

Resolved, That the embers of this house will testify 
their respect for the memory of the deceased by wearing 
crap+ ou the lefi arm for thirty days. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect for the 
inemory of the deceased, this house dv now adjourn. 

And the house then adjourned. 

Turspay, Marcu 5. Mr. Parmenter reported from 
the naval committee a bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of certain officers-of the navy yard. Read 
twice and referred to the committee of the whole. 

Some warm conversation took place between Mr, 
Adams and the Speaker, having reference to the mode 
in which the report of the select committee on the 
rules, which had been Jaid on the table by a vote of 
the house, might be reached and again brought up 
for consideration. No action was taken, and the 
house passed to the regular order of business. 


Post offices. A resolution from ths committee on 
post offices and post roads was then adopted instruct- 
ing the postmaster general to inform the house 
whether there had been any assumption of the post 
office powers by any person or persons. [Inteuded 
to reach the case of Mr. Spooner. ] 

Pennsylvania avenue. The committee on the Dis. 
trict of Columbia reported the senate bill for im- 
proying Pennsylvania avenue with a recommenda. 
tion that it should be rejected. 


Mr. G. W. Jones, of Tenn., said he could find no 
authority in the constitution for repaving Pennsyla- 
nia avenue, and he was therefore for rejecting the 
bill. Mr. Hardin said a few words adverse to the 
bill, when a motion was made to lay the whole sub- 
ject upon the table, The yeas and nays were order- 
ed upon this motion, and it provaiind by a vote of 
113 to G4. 


Chesapeake and Ohio canal. A communication was 
received from the mayor of the city of Washington, 
enclosing the protest of the common council of that 
city against the transfer of the government stock in 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, except upon terms 
recommended by them. Referred to the committee 
on roads and canals, 


The Ashburton treaty. The Speaker also laid before 
the house, in answer to a resolution introduced by Mr. 
Levy, of Florida, a communication from the presi- 
dent as to the violation of the 10th article of the 
treaty of Washington relative to fugitive criminals. 

Mr. Levy desired that this communication should 
be referred ta the committee on foreign relations, 
with insiructions to enquire whether this article had 
been violated by the British government. Mr. L. 
desired to. debate this subject, and proceeded with a 
speech earnest, belligerent and exciting, excusing 
himself for his remarks from the fact that his con- 
stituents were ipterested in the subject. Mr. Levy 
spoke as longas the one hour rule would allow 
him. 

Mr. Cave Johnson then moved the previous ques- 
tion. 


Upon the question “Shall there be a second?” no 
quorum voted. A quorum was then found and brought 
within the bar when, there was a second. 

Mr. Winthrop, of Mass., moved that the commu- 
nication be laid upon the table, and called for the 
yeas and nays, which were not ordered. 

The motion to lay upon the table was rejected, 
and the communication referred to. the committee on 
| foreign, relations, with instructions to report accord- 








Huger, ‘Tappan, Woodbury—7, 


[rows of age upon his hollow cheek. He was born 


ing to the motion of Mr. Levy. 
he uestiun recurred upon printing. 
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By Giddings, : of Ohio, arose in reply to Mr. Levy, | telligencer, which detailed much of the language em- | the deepest condemnation of every patriot and friend 
Fe ed net dither few ve a asto the ployed in England and Ireland in regard to this coun- | of the Union. 


of the subject, and the fact that an abo- 
ee debate had now been introduced to the house 


by 2 southern gentleman, in violation of southern 
views as to the powers and duties of this house and 
of the constitution of the country. 

Mr. Giddings was here called to order by Mr. C. 
. The Speaker decided that Mr. G. was in order. 

Mr. G. then continued, and (after being several 
time called to order) progressed with and concluded 
his remarks. 

Mr. Pettit arose and argued that the 10th article of 
the treaty was a wholesome one, and of great value 
tous and to Great Britain. He was opposed to its 
abrogation, and considered it the most important in 
the treaty—perhaps the only one of great impor- 
tance tous. He was opposed to printing. 

‘Mr. Adams, understood that the message of the pre- 
sident transmitting the correspondence which had 
been read, had been referred to the committee on 
Foreign affairs with instructions. He presumed, 
therefore, that that committee would fee! themselves 
bound to make areport upon it. It was far from be- 
ing a matter so wholly unimportant that the house 
should leave this message unprinted. He did not 


know but there might have been questions before the | house went into debate upon the subject of pages, 


house which were much more important, but this 
was certainly a question of importance. The ques- 
tion was not merely as a difference of opinion be- 
tween the officer making a demand for the surrender 
of these colored people and the courts of the British 
island of New Providence, but from the speech of the 


try. He had read these details, he would not say 
with disgust and horror, but certainly with great 
pain. They were in tone precisely corresponding 
with much that was urged here. And when two na- 
tions such as England and ourselves got out of tem- 
‘per with each other, it required but little to bring 
them to blows. Andwhat were blows between two 
such nations? If the question of peace or war, ab- 
stractly, were put to each man in the community. he 
would say at once he was a man of peace, that he 
deprecated war asa great evil: but—sting, sting— 
spur, spur—connect all this with a refusal to deliver 
up runaways, and with our title to Oregon, or with 
the all-glorious subject of the annexation of Texas— 
and then men’s passions began to burn like mines of 
sulphur. - He hoped the gentleman would withdraw 
his objections to the motion to print. 

The communication was ordered to be printed. 

And the house adjourned. 

Wepnespay, Marcu 6. Mr. Jameson, of Missouri, 
moved the reconsideration of a vote of yesterday by 
which a resolution from the committee on accounts 
(touching the pay of door keepers and others) was 
laid upon the table. The vote was reconsidered 73 
to 40. A motion was made to lay the whole subject | 
upon the table again. This motion was lost, and the 


door keepers, folders,&c. Mr. Jameson complained 
of very great defect in the present law as to the ap- 
pointment of these persons. No congress thus far in 
any session had sent away as many speeches and do 
cuments as the present. 





delegate from Florida it was apparent that that gen- 
tleman at least differed toto calo from that court as to 
the entire meaning of this tenth article of the treaty. 
The gentleman differed not only from the judges of 
that island but, Mr. A. would venture to say, from 
every lawyer in the realm of Great Britain. Mr. A. 
would not inquire with what degree of good faith the 
individuals who signed the treaty had signed this par- 


senate, who had ratified the treaty with this article 
in it; or by the house, which had voted by a large ma- 
jority to carry the treaty into execution; or by the 
privope arliament. For himself, Mr. A. said he un- 

erst 
British authorities. He did not think it bound that 
nation to do any other thanshe had done. There had 


in this case been no violation of the treaty at all.—| 


The courts of New Providence refused to deliver up 
these men as demanded, not only because there was 
no evidence exhibited to support the charge against 
them but on the great principles involved. Gentle- 
men never would get the government of Great Brit- 
ain to interpret this article as the gentleman from 
Florida interpreted it. And Mr. A. trusted in God 
they never would get the government of the United 
States so to interpret it, either. He wished to go no 
further into the subject. Should there exist any di- 
versity of opinion on that point in the committee on 
foreign affairs, he trusted there would be a full report, 
and that the whole subject might then undergo a dis- 
cussion in thathouse. Meanwhile, he wished no pre- 
mature discussion should take place. He hoped the 
gentleman who had objected to the printing of the 
message would withdraw his objection. Almost all 
presidential messages were printed. It was the con- 
stant practice, with, he beJieved, scarce an exception. 
In the last congress (when the house and the president 
of the United States had not been on the best possible 
terms) there had been a motion made not to print 
one of his messages, but the refusal did not prevail. 
It was considered disrespectful to a co-urdinate 
branch of the government. (Mr. A. did not suppose, 
however, that any such disrespect was intended in the 
a case.) He hoped that the message and every 
ine of every document accompanying it would be 
printed and would go to the people, and let them make 
up their own mind upon the matter. There had 
been, in some quarters, indications that the article 
meant a totally different thing than its language would 
convey, and the gentleman had indulged himself in 
a great many very angry charges against Great Brit- 
alin because her government would not understand 
the article as he did. 

Mr. A. said he was not the defender of the British 
government, and never intended to be her defender 
per se, [a lavgh,] but when questions implicating 
peace and war came to be considered, let who would 
rs in the slanders uttered against that government 

€ never would. There was ill humor enough alrea- 
dy, and far too much, between not only the two ha- 
tions, but the people of the nations. Appeals were 
constantly made to the most rancorous ions of 
the human. breast, and that for reasons that Mr, A. 
did not approve. And he regretted to see that the 
fame course was pursued on the other side of the 
water. Mr. A. here referred to an article in the In- 


'to hy some of the speakers, such as song books, poli- 
| ef 





improvement of Pennsylvania Avenue upon the table. 
| The yeas and nays were called after some remarks 
ticular article of it, nor how it was understood by the | between Mr. Cave Johnson and M r. Campbell, which 

| gould not be heard for the confusion. A motion fol- 


| Resignation. The speaker laid before the house the 
it precisely as it had been understood by the | resignation of Sam’! Beardsley, member of the house 
from N. York. The speaker was ordered to fill the 


The character of the papers franked was adverted 


tracks, party productions, &c. The subject was 

finally laid upon the table by a vote of 98 to 71. 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Mr. Lyon moved to recon- 

sider the vote of yesterday laying the bill for the 


lowed to lay the motion to reconsider upon the table. 
This motion was carried 90 to 69. 


| vacancy occasioned by this resignation in the com- 
mittee on foreign relations. 

The constitution. Virginia resolutions. Mr. Drom 
goole asked leave to present certain joint resolutions 
of the legislature of Virginia, unanimously adopted, 
responding (he said) to the resolutions of the legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, heretofore presented. The 
resolutions responded to and dissented from the pro- 
position of amendment of the constitution contained 
m the Massachusetts resolutions. 

Mr. D. moved the reference of the resolutions toa 
select committee of nine members. 

The reading of the resolutions was called for, and 
they were read as follows: 

“The governor of this commonwealth having in his 
last annual message, communicated to the general 
assembly the resolutions of the general assembly of 
the state of Massachusetts, adoped March 23, 1843, 
and having this day communicated the resolutions of 
the same body, passed on the 15th and 16th of Janu- 
ary, 1844, all of said resolutions proposing to amend 
the constitution of the United States so as to appor- 
tion representation and taxation among the several 
states according to their respective numbers of free 
persons, excluding Indiana not taxed; of which re- 
solutions it is proper thaf this assembly should take 
some notice. 

It is well known that the recognition and protec- 
tion of the peculiar interests of the slaveholding 
states, by making the slaves a part of the basis of 
representation and taxation in the federal govern- 
ment, was a compromise upon which the federal 
Union of the states was formed, was acknowledged 
by Massachusetts in convention as the language of 
all America, adopted in the federal convention by a 
vole almost unanimous, and is essential to the peace, 
welfare, and continuance of the slaveholding states in 
this Union: Therefore, 

Resolved unanimously by the general assembly of Vir- 

nea: 

1. That we cannot regard these resolutions as in 
truth a proposition to amend the federal constitution, 
but virtually one to dissolve this Union. 

2. That, whilst we have forborne the expression 
of complaint at the disturbance of the peace and 
safety of the south, by the agitation of the subject of 
our peculiar domestic institutions by individuals and 
voluntary societies at the north, we regard this at- 
tack by the highest constitutional authority of a sister 





state as in the highest degree unjust, unkind, faithless 








——— 


to the compromises of the constitytion, and meriting 


3s That when we look back to those periods of our 
‘ustory when Massachusetts and Virginia co-operated 
so cordially, zealously, and effectively in achieving 
our independence, and securing it by the adoption of 
our federal constitution, we cannot but regard this 
attack with increased regret and ahhorrence: 

4. That the governor of this commonwealth be 
and he is hereby required to communicate copies of 
the foregoing preamble and resolutions to the gu- 
vernors of the several states, with the request that 
they may be laid before their respective legislatures; 
to the senators and representatives in congress from 
Virginia; and especially to return the original reso- 
lutions to the governor of Massachusetts. 

Adopted by the general assembly, Feb. 15, 1844. 

G. W. MUNFORD. 
Clerk of the house of delegates. 

Mr. Belser desired to offer certain resolutions on 
the same subject adopted by the legislature of Ala- 

ama. 

Mr. Winthrop inquired if it would be in order to 
call up the resolutions of the present legislature of 
Massachusetts, heretofore offered by his colleague, 
(Mr. Adams,) but not received, in order that they 
might be received under the same general consent.— 
He was willing (he was understood to say) to give 
consent generally for the reception of these resolu- 
tions, but not fur'the reception of one to the exclusion 
of another. He objected, therefore. 

Mr. Dromgoole. remarking that the objection came 
too late, inasmuch as the resolutions had already been 
received, demanded the previous question, 

On which motion the vote stood ayes 72, noes 36. 
No qnorum voting. A count being again taken, 
the vote stood ayes 83, noes 40, [a quorum being pre- 
sent. ] 

The main question, on referring the resolutions to 
a select committee of nine being then taken, was de- 
cided in the affirmative, by yeas 128, nays 10... 

Election of president and vice president. The Spea- 
ker announced the special order of the day, being the 
consideration of the following bill: 

A BILL to amend an act entitled **An act relative 
to the election of a president and vice president of 
the United States, and declaring the officer who 
shall act as president and vice president of the 
United States, and declaring the officer who shall 
act as president in the case of vacancies in the of- 
fices both of presidentand Vice president,” approv- 
ed March first, one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety two. 

Be it enacted by, &c., That the time of choosing the 
electors of president and vice president of the Unit- 
ed States, in each state, shall be the Tuesday next 
after the first Monday of November next; and after- 
wards, except when a special election shall be held 
in pursuance of the tenth section of the act to Which 
this is an amendment, the time of choosing said elec- 
tors shall be the Tuesday next after the first Monday 
of November in every fourth year succeeding the last 


| election of said electors; and when such special elec- 


tion shall be held, the time thereof shall be the Tues- 
day next after the first Monday of November in the 
year when the same shall be held pursuant to the 
section aforesaid. 

Mr. Duncan took the floor, and proceeded to ad- 
dress the house in a partizan speech, charging the 
whigs with fraud, &c., &., &c. Mr. D. spoke until 
his hour expired. 

Mr. Elmer, next addressed the house, and conclud- 
ed by offering the following amendment, in the form 
of a substitute for the bill: 

“That the time of choosing the electors of presi- 
dent and vice president of the United States. when 
any such elections shall be held subsequent to the year 
1844, shall be the Tuesday next after the 1st Monday 
in November inevery fourth year, succee.jing the last 
election of said electors, except when a special elec- 
tion shall be held in pursuance of the 10th sectiun of 
the act to which this isan amendment; and when 
such special elections shall be held, the time there- 
for shall be the Tuesday next after the first Mon. 
day of November in the year when the same shall 
be held pursuant to the section aforesaid.” 


Mr. Duncan was then again assigned the floor by 
the speaker pro. tem. (Mr. Hopkins, of Va.,) and 
proceeded with and concluded his remarks in a ge- 
neral arraignment of the whig party, its principles, 
and its policy. Mr. D. illustrated portions of his ar- 
gument by surgical observations on the anatomy of 
a coon, (of whose mortal proportions he was provid- 
ed with a well delineated figure,) and by the exhibi- 
tion of several of the whig banners which floated on 
the western breeze during the canvass of 1840. 

M. Clingman obtained the floor at a late hour, but 
he yielded for a motion to adjourn—on which no 
quorum voted. 

And the house adjourned, 
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has presented $200 to the mother 


| of his bla ¢k servant who was killed at the time of the re- 
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nothing like @ proportionate increase,—but all of them, 
no doubt, have exceeded their receipts of last year. 

“The receipts for duties during the month of February, 
will probably reach five millions, or nearly one-third of 
the amount at which the secretary of the treasury placed 
hisestimate of total receipts for the whole year. The 
receipts of the two first pope January and February, 
will reach wie near half what he estimated for the en- 
tire year. Only “let the tariff alone,” and we will pay off 
the whole of the national debt in lesa than three years, 
if nothing unexpected should intervene to require a dif- 
ferent appropriation of the money. _ 

The value of the imported into New York du- 
ring the month of, February, was $6,627,511 The duty 

; from thege goods amounted to $2,168,000, being 
a little over thirty per cent. on their value. 


Corron. The disposition of holders to realize and 
press sales at New York, has induced them to submit 
to a decline of about one cent per pound, since the ar- 
rival of the Hibernia, and the exports for the month of 
February, have been 18,84! bales, Imports 11,111 bales. 
Transactions including !,900 bales Upland and Florida, 
ordinary to middling at wy eink middling fair to fair 
83a93; good fair 95; and 4,500 Mobile and New Orleans, 
ordinary to middling 8a83; middling fair to fair 949}; 
and good fair 10—together 6,400 bales. 

Exports from the United States, 


bales, 
Since Ist September last 445,552 
Same time last year 1,016,442 
Same time year before 646,160 


Charleston, March 2.. Sales of the week, 6,458 bales 
Upland at a9}. 

Mobile, Feb. 24. Sales of the week, 10,000 bales. 

New Orleans, Feb. 27. Sales from the 17th to the 2st, 
10,200 bales at 4gal03 2ist to 24th, 8,800 bales at Sia 
93, Sales from the 24th to the 27th, 11,200 bales, at 
about the same rates or ashade below. Stock on hand 
27th February, 252,118 bales. 

A lachicola, Feb. 19. Sales of the week 764 bales, at 


Tha9z. 


Inuinors.—Slave property. ‘The supreme court of Ili- 
nois has decided that a slaveholder has a perfect right to 
pass through Illinois with his slaves, and that comity be- 
tween the states would protect him in regarding the 
slaves as such, while within the limits of that state. 


Bank 1Tems. The Madison branch of the State Bank 
of Indiana, was robbed on the night of the 16:h ult. of 

27,370, mosily 20’s, 50’s, and 100’s of one branch. The 
Jargest proportion of 20’s. A reward of $2,000 is offer- 
ed. One of the robbers has been arrested at Louisville, 
Kentucky, and a part of the money recovered. 

The Patchin Bank of Buffalo, a “free bank,” we pre- 
sume, has just gone into operation, and is issuing 5’s and 
v's. L. D. atchin president, and L. D. Tiffany ca- 
shier. 


Rewer Nores, tothe amount of $94,037, were can- 
celled by ihe treasurer of the state of Pennsylvania on 
the 31st of December, 1842, and on the 31st of January, 
1844. 


Port oF Boston. Arrivals in February, 260, of which 
9° were foreign vessels; clearances, 175, of which 75 were 


foreign. 


Corton Factory. A large one is about to be erect- 
ed at Camden, N. Jersey, by a company with a capital 
of $600,000. 


Frovr. The inspections of last week at Baltimore, 
comprised 11,036 barrels and $50 half barrels. 

This week comprise 10,061 barrels and 434 half bar- 
rele. Receipts price 4 44, selling price 4 56a 4 62.— 
Prices have remained quiet in all directions, 


Grain. 800 bilshels Illinois wheat sold at New York 
on the 6th at 106; corn 45, oats 29, 


Pounds. 
1840 48,222 
1841 107,805 
1842 199,803 
1843 391,138 


BaGcine AND BaLe Rope. In the Louisville Manufac- 
turing company’s establishment, there was manufactur- 
ed in 1843, 890,000 yards of bagging, besides several 
hundred thousand pounds bale rope. In the Golding 
factory, 1,200,000 yards. The two establishments con- 
sume eight tons of hemp daily. 


Bisnors or rut Irish EsTaBLisHMENT. At a recent re- 
peal meeting at Tipperary in Ireland, a document was 
read, exhibiting the amount of property left by eleven 
bishops of the Irish Established church, ‘The aggregate 
is ee eight hundred and seventy-five thousand pound 
sterling: 


Canavan “Patarots’ paRponeD. Despatches by the 
Hibernian, received by the governer of Canada, brought 
the announcement of the pardon by the British govern- 
ment of the Canadians at present in New. South Wales. 
It would seem by this that the leng talked of amnesty is 
to be extended only to Canadians.—Albany Daily ‘Adv. 


Deatus. During the last week at New York, 129, of 
which 30 were under one year of age, 10 were colored 
persons, 33 were foreigners, and 30 died of consump- 
tion. 

At Philadelphia 109, of which 24 were under one year 
of age, 11 were persons of color, and 18 died of consump- 
tion. 

At Baltimore 57, of which 16 were under one year, 9 
were free colored, 1 slave, 13 died of consumption. 

At Charleston, S, C., during the week ending the 25th 
ult., 3 white and 5 colored adults and 3 colored children. 


Divorce Question. The Iowa legislature of the last 
year divorced 20 couples, and the legislature of this, by a 
iarge majority, has decided that it does not possess the 
power to divorce. Are they divorced? 


Erection. An election for a state senator, to fill a 
vacancy, took place at New O;leans, on the 26th ult, and 
resulted in favor of Mr. Slidell, (loco,) by a majority of 
416. The whigs alledge that Mr. S. succeeded by poll- 
ing seven or e ght hundred of the voters to whom Judge 
Elliott had illegally granted certificates of naigralization, 
and for which he is impeached, and is to be tried. 


Hoes. It is estimated that®s,000 have been slaughter- 
ed at all the points on the Missouri river during the pre- 
sent season. a 

At Alton, Illinois, 37,000 hegs have been cut up during 
the winter. 

The Wabash Standard states the whole number of 
hogs slaughtered this winter in Lafayette, at 31,000—and 
the number packed, at 38,767. 


Lizeratiry. <A gentleman in Massachusetts has 
pledged to the trustees of Amherst college, through the 

ev. Mr. Vail, five thousand dollars, toward the endow- 
ment of one of the now existing professorships in that 
college. 


Locusts. A flight of locusts passed over Bombay har- 
bor in November last, several hundred feet above the 
earth, like a dense cloud floating in the air. From the 
space of time the mass occupied in passing, it is imagined 
they extended at least ten miles. 


_ Micnican, Asszssep Prorerty. The assessed valua- 
tion of taxable property in Michigan, according te the 


auditor general’s repori, is $27,668,215 41. The amount 
ot tax is $55,336 43. 
New Yorx. Trades and professtons. According to 


a late Directory, there are in the city of N. York 506 ba- 
kers; 174 blacksmiths; 129 booksellers; 1,227 boot and 
shoemakers; 435 brokers; 2,000 car-men; 243 clergymen; 


verpool American Chamber of Commerce, has address- 
ed a memorial to Sir Robert Peel, in behalf of that body, 
renewing “the representation submitted by them to the 
consideration of her majesty’s government last year, as 
tothe impolicy of the present high rate of duty on fo- 
reign tobacco, and the benefit to commerce, as well as 
the revenue, which would rise from such a reduction as 
would remove the temptetion now held out to the 


eer 
The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce, and leading 
men in the tobacco trade, have lately been urging upon 
ministers the expediency of reducing the duty on tobac- 
co toone shilling. There are enormous quantities smug- 

led into the kingdom, and sold at 2s. 9d.—less than the 
duty, which’ is 3s. The largest house in London has 
been implicated in a prosecution, where it appears to 
have been proved that they received ho sata 
time, in the open day, which was sold them for less than 
the duty. The mnall smugglers, fisherman, sailors, &c. 
carry onaconstant warfare all over the three kingdoms 
against the custom house. Ministers, it is said, were 
somewhat struck with the force of the arguments found- 
ed on the effect of reductions of the duty on coffee. The 
actual revenue at the 6d. duty average—foreign 8d. Bri- 
tish possessions 4d.—is ten times greater than when jhe 
duty wasls. 7d. the pound. 


THE LUMBER TRAVE oF Bancor, Maine. We learn 
from the Bangor Gazette, that the amount of sawed lum- 
ber and timber shipped from Bangor last year was: 

Boards, 118,000,000 feet. 
Timber, _ 6,000 tons. 

A greater amount than has been shipped any prece- 
ding year, excepting the year 1842, when it was about 
the same. 

The value of the exports in lumber last season does 
not probably fall short of $1,500,000. 


Vatentines. The New York Courier states, that 
21,000 Valentines were received in the post office of that 
city onthe I4:hinst., upto8 P.M. Anticipating an ac- 
tive business, the postmaster had employed a large addi- 
tional force of carriers. The Benedicts evidently dont 
intend to trust their chances for happiness to the prero- 
gative this year belonging to the ladies. Between the 
two, it is possible that the parsons may enjoy a share of 
the general renewal of business—provided always that 
Father Miller (who, by the way, has been holding forth in 
Baltimere, aided by Mr Hyams. and other ministers of 
the faith,) does not prove too good an arithmetician for 
them-—-we wo'’nt say prophet, fur he disavows any preten- 
sion to that character, and bases his predictions upon fi- 
gures altogether. He certainly has cyphered out the 
end of the world to take place some time this year, clear 
ly to the conviction of his own mind. ° 


Wearner. The sleighing has been uninterrupted at 
Portland since the beginning of winter. : 

The heaviest snow storm of the season, with a stiff 
northeaster, occurred on Tuesday the 27th ult, on the 
coast of Massachusetts and Maine. At Nantucket the 
shipping suffered. hyp: had capital sleighing in Boston 
on the th, six inches of snow having fallen there. The 
had at N. York a slight fall of snow on the 28th, we ha 
mild pleasant weather at the time. The Pensacola Gaz. of 
the 24th ult, says: “While the Boston folks are frozes 
up, even out to sea, and the port blockaded by ice, w 
are luxuriating in Indian summer, which has been wi 
us since the Ist January.” . 

The Lake. The Buffalo Advertiser of the 2d says:— 
“Western travellers represent the lake free from ice 80 
far as the eye can discover from the southern shore, an 
others via Canada, say the fields seen floating in tyat 
quarter are so thin and riddled as to present little or no 
obstacles in the way of navigation. me sail vessels 
have already been observed on Lake Michigan.” 


Winvows. A _ rage for big glass prevails in the show 
shops. Henry Pettis & Co. corner of Washington and 
Summer streets, Boston, have put up lights 8 feet by %, 








46 coffin-warehouses; 810 commission merchants; 35 





imported from England at $300 per light. 
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